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STANDARDIZATION AND ETHICS 
A. FISCUS LIBER AND DAVID WEINMAN 


TANDARDIZATION is one of the outstanding charac- 
teristics of our contemporary Western world, particu- 
larly of North America. Standardization is the process 

by which anything is made to, or regulated by, a standard. 
Mechanical appliances, tools, building material, are all increas- 
ingly made to standards, made to be all alike, each category 
homogeneous, its members interchangeable. Industrial civili- 
zation seems to require this; it also seems, in many quarters, to 
demand an increasing homogeneity of human beings. At this 
point, the problem becomes involved in ethics. 

Hereafter, standardization will refer to human standardiza- 
tion and will be interpreted to mean homogenization of human 
beings, as of mechanical parts. 

Stated baldly, such a homogenization would probably be 
found undesirable by most, if not all, thinkers on ethics. Yet 
one finds, implicit in many statements of ethical import, the 
assumption that just such a state is desirable. 

From a different point of view, ethics is concerned with the 
problem of standardization. For ethics is a normative science. 
It must supply us with norms or standards for judging the ethi- 
cal values of the universe, of things, situations, events, persons, 
and particularly of our conduct and attitudes. In supplying us 
with norms of conduct it also supplies patterns according to 
which we ought to act. We are to make our actions according to 
379 
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standards. What are the relations between this sort of proce- 
dure and the standardization of which we have spoken above? 

At first sight it might appear that they are similar. Indeed, 
applied in an uncritical way, ethics might easily result in such 
standardization. The conventionalized ethics of the type that 
prescribes the details of actions, leaving little to the individual’s 
reasoning and imagination, tends to do just that. Yet, we be- 
lieve, ethics ought to allow for as much difference between indi- 
viduals as possible. Human heterogeneity within certain limits 
has some positive merits that make it desirable above homo- 
geneity. 

One is a utilitarian merit. The human is of all the vertebrates 
the one that solves its problems the most by co-operative enter- 
prise. Yet the situations of human life are infinitely varied and 
require an infinity of varied human abilities to face them. The 
contributions of Zoroaster, Euclid, Hippocrates, Michelangelo, 
fairly typify the needs of varied human beings. Each of their 
contributions has become a momentous part of the common 
fund of human knowledge, wisdom, technique. Yet who could 
predict before its occurrence that the particular human type 
represented by any of these men would make such illustrious 
contributions? The number and kinds of new situations that 
may face man, and the different ways of solving the problems 
arising from them, as well as the possible new ways of solving 
old problems, is beyond all prediction. Hence, we cannot set 
any limits to the kind and extent of variations of the human 
type that may prove useful. 

A second positive merit of heterogeneity is an aesthetic one. 
The more different types of human beings exist, the more dif- 
ferent types of beautiful things are likely to be produced, or, if 
one wishes, the more different ways of expressing beauty are 
likely to exist. This applies not only to those forms of expres- 
sion commonly called art, such as painting, music, letters, but 
as well to ideas, acquisitions of knowledge, speculations, new 
modes of reasoning, in short, all of science and philosophy. 
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Viewed as activities which yield some satisfaction in themselves, 
aside from what other use they may happen to have in the way 
of solving problems of self-preservation of the individual or of 
the group, they occupy a place very similar to that of the arts 
in the more limited sense. Let us hereafter understand “art”’ 
and “aesthetic” to refer to science and philosophy regarded in 
this way as well as to music, poetry, sculpture, etc. 

In the realm of art the co-operative character of man again 
gives heterogeneity a peculiar desirability. A work of art, such 
as the Odyssey, or the Pythagorean theory of numbers, has 
provided aesthetic satisfaction to countless individuals and will 
certainly continue doing so as long as‘any record of it persists. 
But the work of art is not only a product which can give aesthet- 
ic satisfaction. It is also a discovery—a discovery of a new 
truth, a new relation, or a new beauty, which, when acquired by 
others, at least opens to them new appreciations of their world, 
new ways of seeing things, if it does not show them new things 
to appreciate. Such new appreciations permit each person to be 
somewhat an artist himself. The landscape, the human body, 
acquire a new illumination from the plastic arts; friendship, 
love, devotion from poetry and drama. One sees new beauties 
in them when one’s senses have been prompted by the artist. 
So does the universe of discourse acquire new harmonies from 
the work of the logician, the speculative philosopher, the scien- 
tist. Even the most banal of everyday experiences acquires a 
new significance and interest when compared to the accumu- 
lated systematized experiences that constitute the subject mat- 
ter of the sciences. Again, the work of one artist makes it possi- 
ble for another to start with the new appreciations and so to 
produce a richer work. Thus we see the endless play of collabo- 
ration between human beings, no matter how far removed from 
one another in time or space, in searching for satisfaction of 
their hunger for beauty and truth, which, it must be granted, 
seems to be one of the ultimate aims of human beings. In this 
search, perhaps even more than in the solution of problems of 
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self-preservation, endless and unpredictable variation in the 
approach to the search is essential. This is bound to be the case 
wherever cumulation of effort is connected with a universe that 
may present endless new situations, new problems of preserva- 
tion, or new unexplored fields of thought, of knowing, or of 
appreciation. 

A third positive merit of heterogeneity concerns the develop- 
ment of ethical thought. The discovery of ethical primitives of 
the type which allows the individual, in each ethical situation, a 
maximum of rational derivation and imagination, instead of 
rules of thumb prescribing the details of conduct, represents 
probably the only true advance in fundamental ethical con- 
cepts. Other kinds of progress in ethics consist of applications to 
special situations. Ethical primitives can only be attained and 
their value and applications judged by a process of dialectic 
which selects and crystallizes into propositions the successive 
intuitions by which ethical values are first perceived. We be- 
lieve that this process must, in the long run, bring different 
thinkers or lines of thought ever closer together. Ideally they 
would ultimately reach the same fundamental primitives. 
While this convergence can probably never actually be com- 
plete, it can be hoped to progress beyond its present state. 
However that may be, if there is to be any progress, it can only 
be by the cumulative effect of successive contributions by dif- 
ferent types of thinkers. Advance toward primitives like these 
can best take place from as many different directions as possible. 
For, from these primitives must be derived norms of conduct 
and value for as many different situations as possible. To have 
reached the primitives from the greatest number of viewpoints 
is the best guaranty that they will fulfil this purpose, just as the 
solution of a mathematical problem is the more certain of cor- 
rectness the more different ways of obtaining it have been 
used. 

So much for the positive merits of human heterogeneity. 
Any attempt to standardize man must be put in the balance 
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against these merits before one can conclude in its favor on the 
basis of any advantages it might promise. 

But, there is also a certain negative merit of heterogeneity, or 
demerit of homogeneity. It consists in this: human ability, 
aptitude, or competence in any given faculty, function, or group 
of functions is extremely variable from individual to individual 
and even to a certain extent in the same individual from mo- 
ment to moment. Let us suppose a scale of ability in any given 
faculty. If all the individuals of a group are to be similar with 
respect to their achievement in this faculty, it will be nec- 
essary for the achievements of all to be as low as the ability of 
the lowest individual on the scale will permit. Standardization 
of achievement is necessarily at a low level. Again, if a given in- 
dividual is always to produce an achievement of the same level, 
he will have to keep his achievement steadily down to the level 
permitted by his ability at those moments when it is at its low- 
est. This seems to apply generally in any faculty where ability 
varies from time to time. 

So far we have assumed that the homogeneity and the socio- 
technic process whereby it was put into effect (e.g., education) 
has applied only to achievement, not to the aptitude itself. In 
that case, it seems clear that standardization necessarily at a 
low level results in the waste of all those parts of the higher 
aptitudes which lie above the level of homogeneity. Indeed, 
there is reason for thinking that it must, in many cases, waste 
not only part, but all, of the higher aptitudes, or at least a part 
more than proportional to the difference in level between the 
individual’s maximum and the level of homogeneity.’ For the 

* There are two reasons for supposing this to be the case: (1) A person of high apti- 
tude may not be able to work at a level too far below his highest level. This is equivalent 
to saying that ability to work at a given level may, in some cases at least, be qualitatively 
different from ability to work at a lower level, even though the two may appear to be 
nothing but degrees on the same quantitative scale. Thus, to speak of high and lowdegrees 
of a given ability may be only a fiction, convenient for purposes of comparison. A discus- 
sion of this hypothesis is beyond the scope of the present article. But it is clear that if it 


were true, a person might readily have only the “higher” ability without the “lower.” 
Standardization at any given “level” would really be qualitative standardization, and 
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present let us assume that this is not the case; that the higher 
individuals can live down to the level as well as that the lower 
can live up to it. Let us see if analogous conclusions can be 
drawn. Let standardization of aptitude take place. That this 
is not an idly speculative hypothesis will be seen from the un- 
questionable fact that human aptitudes can to some extent be 
molded by education, opportunities for practice, and other en- 
vironmental factors, especially during childhood. The possi- 
bility, or at least the intention, of molding ability by even more 
far-reaching and permanently acting factors is evident from the 
current programs of positive selective breeding and of physio- 
logical regulation of character by control of feeding and other 
factors of metabolism, such as endocrine functions. While the 
present state of knowledge concerning hereditary and other 
physiological factors of character is quite insufficient to carry 
out any such program, it is not impossible that it may some day 
be sufficient. If there were any substantial agreement on which 
traits are to be attained, whether by training, breeding, or feed- 
ing, the programs would inevitably result in a greater homoge- 
neity in these traits at least. The hypothesis of standardization 
of aptitude seems, therefore, well worth considering. 

The question is, will the level of homogeneity of aptitude 
necessarily be lower than the highest aptitudes which could 
otherwise occur? This is a question very difficult to answer a 
priori. There may well be unpredictable factors which, when 
revealed, would change the answer considerably. But let us see 
what we can foresee. It is generally admitted that the very high- 
est individuals on any scale of ability are extremely rare, the 
next highest disproportionally more frequent, and so on. Now 
any program of standardizing ability implies that there are 
factors that cause, or at least, influence, the degree of ability; 


would be particularly wasteful because it would waste all of the “higher” aptitudes. 
(2) A person might be able to work at a level below his highest, the difference between 
levels of ability might be nothing but a genuine difference of degree. Yet he might lose 
interest in his work or be disgusted by it; his heart would not be in it. 
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for it must be by manipulating such factors (assuming them to 
be known) that the program is to be carried out. The rarity of 
the highest individuals can only be accounted for in two ways. 
Either (1) the causes of the highest abilities included one or 
more necessary factors (i.e., factors without which the given 
effect could not come about even though all the other factors 
required were at work) that are in themselves extremely rare; 
or (2) even though each of the factors may occur often enough, 
the particular combinations of factors required for high-grade 
abilities are rare. Whether the first way is likely to occur or not, 
it seems likely that the second will occur because of the large 
number of factors that are almost certainly involved in giving 
rise to high ability and the large amount of variation to which 
each may be subject. The rarity of one type of individual of a 
species is, indeed, often explained in just this way. Thus, in 
heredity, there are often groups in which 1 out of 16 individuals 
has some quality that none of the others have. This is explained 
by Mendel’s laws by the working together of two pairs of fac- 
tors. Three pairs would give 1 out of 64; four pairs, 1 out of 256; 
ten pairs, 1 out of 1,048,576. The law is expressed by the formu- 
la M=2™ where M is the minimum number of individuals out 
of which one will be likely to have the peculiar quality that re- 
quires each member of each pair of factors to fulfil a given con- 
dition (one factor of each pair being contributed by each par- 
ent), and m is the number of pairs of factors involved. In the 
working of non-hereditary factors, the factors might be (and 
likely enough are) combined in threes, fours, or larger units in- 
stead of pairs. In that case, the corresponding formula would 
be not 2”, but 33", 4, 5", etc. Of course, the formula would 
probably never be really so simple. But in any case it seems 
clear that even if a relatively small number of factors (heredity, 
training, feeding, etc.), say a dozen, were involved in giving rise 
to a human being of a certain high degree of ability, it would be 
extremely difficult to discover just the right combination. Even 
more difficult would be the manipulation of these factors to turn 
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out the desired result, if they were all known. One has but to 
think of the difficulty and complexity of the task of growing a 
single wheat plant (whose lifetime is but 5';—y'y that of the aver- 
age human being) that produces a certain desired quantity or 
quality of grain—the generations of accumulated research work 
on heredity, on soils, on climate, fertilizing, plowing, parasites, 
etc., the patient breeding, the growing of the seed, its planting, 
cultivation, etc.—to see how difficult it would be to grow a 
human being who had a given degree of competence of even one 
kind. This difficulty would increase with disproportionate ra- 
pidity toward the higher reaches of the ability scale. How much 
more difficult would it be to mold a human being to rank high 
in complete qualities such as ethical ones, as honesty, loyalty! 
Each such quality requires a number of other qualities, in a 
high degree: intelligence, imagination, memory, certain experi- 
ences of a very special kind comprising ethical training, aside 
from some special qualities as yet unnamed which differentiate 
an immoral person having those other qualities from a moral 
person. Each of these subqualities is itself, in all probability, 
extremely complex. 

This is one reason why the standardization of aptitudes 
would probably take place at a level considerably below the 
highest aptitudes. In the present meager state of the biological 
sciences, any attempt at setting a high level of homogeneity of 
this sort is certainly doomed. But even if these sciences and all 
the others as well as the special techniques required were enor- 
mously more developed than they are, it would require a tech- 
nician—let us call him an anthropagogue—of the very highest 
skill and knowledge to accomplish the task. He would have to 
be a very extraordinary person. The great number of eugenists, 
educators, dietitians, chemists, and others who carried out the 
work with the bulk of human beings could hardly fulfil this ex- 
acting requirement. 

But there is another reason. Most of the anthropagogues who 
would attempt this standardization of aptitude would probably 
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not be able to judge what constituted the highest ranges of abil- 
ity. For human ability is almost always specialized, i.e., men 
who excel do so very rarely in all fields—usually in only a very 
few. And even though the highest in their own field among the 
anthropagogues might be able to judge their own special kind 
of ability, they would in all probability not be able to judge any 
other kind. Moreover, the program of anthropagogy would 
have to appeal to at least a large group of persons, large enough 
so that there would be some substantial agreement as to the 
aims. To meet the approval of any large group would expose 
the program to the danger of lowering its aims. The very high- 
est reaches would be likely to be incomprehensible to most per- 
sons. This would be particularly the case if, as is widely be- 
lieved, quantitative differences in competence are associated 
with qualitative differences, or if the degrees of competence are 
only a convenient fiction really representing a large number of 
different qualities. In other words, homogeneity of ability is, to 
some extent, subject to the same law as that of achievement, for 
the standardization is an achievement which must itself be 
standardized, necessarily, at a low level. 

We conclude then that standardization whether of the indi- 
vidual achievement or of the group ability must be at a low 
level. Of course, standardization of a quantitative sort would 
inevitably lead to a certain degree of qualitative standardiza- 
tion, whose demerits we have seen above. Not only is human 
heterogeneity desirable for its own merits, but homogeneity is 
undesirable because necessarily at a low level. 

There remain two problems: (1) What are the limits of desir- 
able heterogeneity? and (2) What are the relations of ethical 
norms to this sort of standardization?—our original problem, 
which now can be considered in the form: Do ethical norms 
bring about standardization and what limits do they set to het- 
erogeneity? In this form it includes the first problem. We shall 
therefore try to solve it first. 

Ethical norms do require a certain fundamental homogeneity: 
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they require that everyone aim at the same ultimate ethical ob- 
jects. But this sort of homogeneity is very different in its nature 
and in its effects from the kinds we have been studying. Or, at 
least, its effects can be very different if it fulfils a certain condi- 
tion. This condition is simply that the norms be high enough 
so that no one, or, at least, only a very few can ever quite at- 
tain them. The ethical ideal of conduct must be superhuman 
in the sense that it is above human capacity. It is not a stand- 
ard that can be lived up to, but one that can only be striven 
toward. 

Suppose that such a standard is applied at a level of ethical 
ability sufficiently below the highest individuals on the scale so 
that a considerable proportion of the population can live up to 
it completely. Assuming that the individuals whose competence 
exceeds that level can live down to it, this will result in greater 
homogeneity the lower the level is set. In other words, a larger 
proportion of the population will act in the same way with re- 
spect to the standard. It is clear that such standardization 
would take place at the expense of the higher achievements. 
The level of those who could not attain the standard in any 
case would remain the same or at least would not rise (it might, 
however, be lowered). The same is true of those whose level just 
reached the standard. The result would be not only the elimina- 
tion of the higher achievements but a lowering of the average. 
If the ethical ideal is low enough, it has precisely the worst 
effects of standardization. 

If the ideal is high enough so that everyone can strive toward 
it without ever quite attaining it, the effects will be different. 
Each individual, striving toward such an ideal, will reach the 
maximum of his own capacity. He will be as moral as he can be. 
The highest possible levels of ethical achievement will be 
reached by the individuals with the highest aptitude. And, not 
only would the highest levels of the population be higher than 
in the preceding case, but the average would be raised, for each 
individual would be working at his own highest capacity. No 
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homogeneity of achievement or of competence would result. 
For each individual would be working at his own highest level, 
which would probably be different from anyone else’s. The only 
homogeneity would be in that all would have the same aim and 
that all would be working at their highest levels. This third 
kind of homogeneity might be called homogeneity of aim or of 
direction. It differs from the other kinds in that it does not en- 
tail homogeneity of achievement. 

Let us now try to find the solution of the first problem: the 
desirable limits of heterogeneity. (1) The first limit we have 
just seen: a common ethical aim or direction. (2) Heterogene- 
ity, while it is better than homogeneity of achievement and 
ability, is not maintained to be a good in itself—it is good only 
because it has good effects. Suppose any of these effects are 
found to be balanced by some concomitant evil; heterogeneity 
will cease to be good in those instances and to the extent to 
which its good effects are thus counterbalanced. Let us consider 
achievement. There is probably in every field some range of the 
lowest achievements that is so low as to have no value at all or 
less than no value. (This is so even if degrees of achievement 
are only fictions, each representing a qualitatively different 
achievement. In that case it might be said that each so-called 
degree had its own value as a distinct kind of achievement. Yet 
this would in no way change the reasoning, for the fictional 
scale would of necessity be a scale of values corresponding to 
each kind of achievement. Those kinds of achievement called 
“the lowest” would be those that had the least value.) Hetero- 
geneity would be at a maximum if these lowest achievements 
remained along with the higher ones. But since these lowest 
achievements would, in all probability, produce nothing of value 
for preservation of individual or group, nor make any aesthetic 
or ethical contribution, their existence would have none of the 
positive merits of heterogeneity. The increased homogeneity re- 
sulting from their elimination would not have the demerit ordi- 
narily attached to standardization, i.e., a lowered level. It 
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would, indeed, raise the average level. There would be every 
advantage in trying to raise the levels of the poorest achieve- 
ments, or failing that, in eliminating them. This could best be 
done through some program of regulation of the lowest abilities, 
as by negative selective breeding, and methods of training, feed- 
ing, therapy, etc., intended to raise the lower competences al- 
ready in existence to their highest possible levels. (3) It would 
be justifiable to limit heterogeneity by the elimination or modi- 
fication of conditions which are likely to make the individual 
affected with them and those surrounding him unhappy, or 
which may be undesirable for any reason other than their ef- 
fects on the value of the individual’s achievement. These con- 
ditions, taken together with those constituting group 2, would 
include low grades of intellectual defect, certain bodily defects 
and illnesses, moral incompetence, and the like. The same pro- 
gram would be appropriate. Such a program, particularly the 
negative selective breeding, is open to a serious objection: in 
eliminating the undesired conditions it may be eliminating con- 
comitant desirable qualities, as high levels of competence, either 
in the individual or, what is more dangerous, in the stock. This 
danger ought, in each case, to be borne in mind and put in the 
balance against the benefits to be derived from the program. 
Such balancing is extremely difficult, often well-nigh impossible, 
in the present state of knowledge, and will probably remain so 
for a long time. But, in any case, it would seem contrary to any 
ethical aim to bring into the world a human being likely to be 
very unhappy, on the chance that his descendants (if any) may 
include some individuals of high aptitude. Empirically, it seems 
far easier to foretell the cases in which an individual will be de- 
fective or ill, than those in which he will have a high degree of 
competence of any sort. It is extremely important, in carrying 
out such a program, to state very clearly the ethical aims, their 
extension, and to reason very carefully concerning their appli- 
cation in given cases—whether a given quality really makes for 
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moral incompetence or whether it is really ethically undesirable 
in some other way, as by causing unhappiness, etc. 

Several arguments could be urged against the view set forth 
in this article. (1) One is that it is a high-handed and merciless 
procedure deliberately to set ethical aims at a level where no one 
can attain them. It can be said that it is an appeal to a needless 
counsel of perfection to make our norms superhuman. Ought no 
one to be given credit for leading a moral life? Life would be- 
come a constant torment of Tantalus: no sooner would a man 
approach what had seemed to be the ethical goal than it would 
ipso facto recede again beyond his reach. (2) What could be 
more disheartening? The result would probably be that men, 
seeing the impossibility of reaching the goal, would cease trying 
to be moral—a result to be expected of long-continued disap- 
pointment. Having no other attainable norm before them, men 
would then be likely to lose sight of all ethics and sink into a 
state of complete immorality. (3) But, from another point of 
view, it can be said that ethical aims are determined by other 
factors, which set their level with respect to human capacity for 
achievement. Suppose an ethical aim is found to be such that 
some men can quite reach it or may at some future time be able 
to do so. It would seem to be most unjustifiable to tamper with 
it till it became unattainable or to exclude it from the realm of 
ethical aims for no other reason than its attainability when all 
else would point to it as an aim. (4) Finally, it can be said that 
incompletely reaching a high aim may have less value than 
completely reaching a lower one, or may, in some cases at least, 
be positively bad. A man just capable of reaching a mediocre 
aim may be doing more good by attempting only what he can 
do and doing that successfully, than by attempting more and 
failing. 

We shall try to answer these objections one by one: (1) The 
charge of mercilessness. It would be harsh indeed to condemn 
all men for being unable to reach an unattainable ideal. But that 
would certainly not follow from admitting the superhuman 
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character of ethical aims. It would follow that credit be given 
only for improvements in ethical achievement (for the individ- 
ual), or ability (for the group), i.e., for advances toward the aim, 
condemnation only for regressions. Neither credit nor condem- 
nation would be given for an unchanging state. Since everyone 
could be doing something praiseworthy as long as he had not 
reached the limit of his ability, and no one would be actually 
condemned save for regressions, we do not see how such a doc- 
trine can be accused of harshness. The situation is somewhat 
the same as with knowledge. It is generally admitted that the 
ultimate aim of learning and research—perfect knowledge— 
is unattainable. No matter how much is known, even in a lim- 
ited field, there is always more that is not known. Yet no one 
is blamed for not knowing all about any given subject, not even 
a specialist in that subject. A scholar is given credit for learn- 
ing and for discovering new additions to knowledge. But, when, 
as often happens, he has exhausted his ability for making new 
discoveries, while he is still respected for the work he has done 
and his rest is considered well earned, he is given no new credit 
for simply keeping up the fund of his learning. The goal of each 
individual would be to reach the highest point permitted by his 
limitations, and the goal of the group to raise these limitations. 
(2) The second objection collapses with the first, of which it is 
a corollary. For there is nothing disheartening in this doctrine. 
Indeed, there are two ways in which it can be particularly en- 
couraging and inspiring to moral self-improvement. (a) It 
seems specially favorable to the working of ethical example. 
Since each person is given credit for improvement, he is in the 
best possible position to benefit from the examples of those im- 
mediately ahead of him. (b) As in the application of any other 
doctrine concerning ethical aims, there must be two kinds of 
norms: those approximating as nearly as possible the aims 
themselves (absolute norms) and those defining the ways of 
attaining the aims in various circumstances (casuistic or rela- 
tive norms, or mores). The absolute norms are sufficient for 
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individuals with enough information, intelligence, imagination, 
initiative, and ethical competence to understand the meaning 
of the aims and to derive for themselves the relative norms for 
each set of circumstances that may arise—in other words, to 
make their own mores. Others need ready-made mores derived 
for them by someone else, the degree of derivation necessary for 
them being in inverse ratio to their intelligence, etc. A young 
child needs a set of highly derived, detailed prescriptions. As 
his intelligence, etc., develop, the degree of derivation of his 
norms diminishes to a minimum. It ought to be the duty of 
ethicists to derive the mores for each new set of circumstances 
as it arises, and that of all men capable of using absolute norms 
to make their conduct in each situation an example of the rela- 
tive norm for that situation. It seems to us that the recognition 
of superhuman aims would particularly favor such a state. This 
also answers objection 4, for the relative norms would serve as 
aims suited to each person’s competence. But if he outgrows 
this relative norm, he can always try to use less and less derived 
norms—one way of improvement. 

There remains objection 3, which says, in essence, that some 
ethical aims may happen to be attainable. There are two ways 
of answering it. (a) A consideration that seems axiomatic to us, 
namely, that ultimate ethical aims by their very nature cannot 
be attained, any more than perfect knowledge. To say that an 
aim that can be quite lived up to is therefore not an ultimate 
ethical aim is no more arbitrary than to say that any given 
knowledge that has been quite learned about a subject is there- 
fore not all there is to be known about the subject. Such a 
statement does not disqualify the attainable aim any more than 
the acquired knowledge is disqualified. It only states that it is 
possible to approach the ultimate aim still closer, just as it is 
possible to know still more about any subject. (6) An empirical 
consideration, namely, that from the accumulated experience 
of large numbers of observers, whose records date back to earli- 
est legends, one can conclude that there have probably never 
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been men of perfect goodness. Even those religions and other 
doctrines which express a belief in the possibility of ethical per- 
fection always endow the ethical perfect beings with a distinctly 
superhuman or supernatural character, either making gods, 
saints, or buddhas of them, or placing them in some “other” 
world to which admission is conditional on having been purged 
of sin, or with Plato, making them rulers 

“in the city . . . . which exists in idea only; for I do not believe that there 
is such a one on earth” (Glaucon). 

(Socrates) “In heaven, I replied, there is laid up a pattern of it, me- 
thinks, which he who desires may behold, and beholding may set his own 
house in order. But whether such an one exists, or ever will exist in fact, 
is no matter; for he will live after the manner of that city, having nothing 
to do with any other” (Republic, ed. Jowett, Book IX, 592]. 
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TOWARD A PHILOSOPHY OF DEMOCRACY 


ARNOLD H. KAMIAT 


HERE is a class of relationships that may be termed 

integrative. This class is made up of such relations as 

make possible the construction and maintenance of 
some sort of unity in multiplicity. It is a category of relation- 
ships that subsist among those objects that constitute unitary 
complexes, said objects being in the case of each complex united 
by the nexus that makes it a unique, individual fact. Integrative 
relationships are to be found whenever and wherever objects 
make up a configuration, or function as parts of an organic situa- 
tion or whole. 

Of integrative relationships there are five kinds: the con- 
figurative, the consumptive, the instrumental, the compromise, 
and the co-ordinate. 

I 


The first type, the configurative, makes for an integration of a 
very loose and incomplete sort. The parts may lie in close prox- 
imity to each other, or they may be in mutual contact, or sev- 
eral of the elements may be immersed or imbedded in one or 
more of the others, as when stones are set in a ring. Configura- 
tive integration is externally imposed. The several component 
parts do not enter into an essential union. The synthesis is in 
a sense forced. None of the integrant objects need undergo any 
essential modification because of the relationship. Each remains 
in essence just what it has been, perhaps unaffected by, and, 
at times, in no sense responsive to, the presence of the objects 
with which it has entered into a relation. Under certain circum- 
stances, a response may take place, as when salt melts in water, 
but it never assumes the character of a radical transformation 
of the respondent. 

This species of integration involves no encroachment by one 
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part on the substance of any other parts. Conflict is absent. 
The integrant objects simply occupy a relation of propinquity, 
or they are merely in contact with each other, or one or a num- 
ber of objects are set in, immersed in, something. Being is not 
antithetical to being. All the objects are comprehended in a 
larger whole, but the synthesis is external. This type of integra- 
tion constitutes either a physical or psychological phenomenon. 
Examples of the physical phenomenon are furnished by any ma- 
terial aggregates, by a mixture of material particles, and by a 
full carrier or container of goods. A chance crowd of people is 
both a physical and a psychological configuration. An illustra- 
tion of the psychological phenomenon is furnished by the hap- 
hazard coincidence of mental processes, as in the case of a per- 
son who experiences a series of perceptions while his intellect is 
preoccupied with a concatenation of thoughts that are in no 
wise related to the percepts, and who is also conscious of what 
is known as a free floating anxiety, an emotional process unre- 
lated to both the percept and concept series in question. The 


person in this illustration is, in a sense, a unity of a more than 
configurative sort, but the hypothetical experience just de- 
scribed seems to constitute a configurative integration, but not 
in the sense of the Gestalt psychology. 


II 

The second type of integrative relation, the consumptive, en- 
tails the assimilation by one object of another or other objects. 
Integration results from the absorption by one entity of an- 
other or other entities. The consumer-object thrives at the ex- 
pense of the assimilated units. The latter may suffer a depriva- 
tion of their essential characteristics. Live organisms cease to 
be such when assimilated, in the form of food, by other organ- 
isms. On this level, being is definitely antithetical to being. Op- 
position is manifested toward a particular being, or rather 
toward the independent position of a particular being or beings. 
The consumed object enters into the consumer-object as struc- 
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turally valuable material. The object of consumption has a 
sustenance and a growth value. 

Every integrative relationship of any kind is a coming to 
terms. An object that is integratively related to another testi- 
fies, through the medium of that relationship, to the being, the 
power, and the value of the object to which the relation extends. 
That which integratively relates itself to another reckons in 
some way with that other. This is true of integrative relation- 
ships of all kinds and at all levels, even the consumptive level. 
That which it is sought to assimilate, it is sought to assimilate 
because it has power, power to function in a certain way and in 
a certain direction. This is the thought that it is sought to 
emphasize here. Every integrative relationship of any sort is a 
recognition, explicit or implicit, of the being-quality of the ob- 
ject with which the relation is effected. This sounds like a harp- 
ing on the obvious. But, as happens often, what is obvious in 
theory suffers disregard in practice. The simple fact of the 
reality, indestructibility, and legitimacy of the being of that 
with which integrative relations are established is constantly 
disregarded; or perhaps it is truer to say that the fact in ques- 
tion is not definitively envisaged, and, as a consequence, its im- 
plications are inadequately comprehended. Hence flow many 
of the miseries experienced in the realm of human relations. 

It will not be urged that the consumptive phenomenon repre- 
sents an evolutionary advance from that of the configurative 
level. But it may be stated that the former does constitute a 
more intimate form of unity, as against the external, and some- 
times accidental, character of the other. Thus, the consumption 
of food by a human organism effects an intimate unity of both; 
but the consumption of one man by another, though it would 
certainly secure the more intimate physical unity—horrid 
thought—of both, would certainly militate against their spirit- 
ual unity. It seems that it is only where material or proto- 
plasmic phenomena are concerned that consumption can oper- 
ate as an integrative force. 
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III 


On the instrumental-integration level, the assimilation by one 
or more units of other units is left behind. Instead, integration 
follows hierarchical lines. The object sustains and, to some de- 
gree, promotes its being through the enforced restriction, along 
certain channels, of the energy of other objects. Thus, in social 
relations, anthropophagy may once have yielded to master- 
slave relationships. The exploitation of conquered peoples is 
substituted for their massacre, though the latter is not classifi- 
able under the rubric of consumption. 

The instrumental-integrative attitude involves the recogni- 
tion of the legitimacy of the being of that which is other, but 
it is a qualified recognition. It is qualified in two directions. In 
the first place, it is a recognition that under certain circum- 
stances may be summarily withdrawn. The slave may be killed, 
the domesticated animal may be slaughtered for food, the 
machine may be dismantled, the tool may be broken, the house 
may be taken down. The instrumental integration may be 
easily destroyed upon the initiative of one of the parties thereto. 
It requires for its perpetuation that each party thereto recog- 
nize the lawfulness of the other’s being. The failure of either so 
to do is a threat to the maintenance of the relationship. The 
master may withhold recognition of the legitimacy of his slave’s 
existence and put him to death; or the slave may rebel and do 
the like to his master. 

The second qualification of the recognition of the legitimate 
character of the existence of the object that functions as instru- 
ment is derived from the very character of the instrument-rela- 
tionship. The exploited object is conceived as rightfully pos- 
sessed of being, but possessed of no rightful claim to its own use 
thereof. It may have life, existence, but it may not use them 
for its own sake, it may not foster them for itself. It lives that 
another may live more fully, more richly. The meaning, the 
value, of its being is fulfilled in the being of another. Its réle 
is that of a functioning extension of its master’s being. 
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Of the object of the consumptive relationship, it can also be 
said that its being is regarded by its exploiter as significant to 
the extent that it sustains its, the exploiter’s, being. But there 
is this difference. The consumable object requires the complete 
sacrifice of its individuality for it fully to realize its value to its 
possessor, the consumer. Recognition of its being is extended to 
it up to a certain point, and a point lower in the scale than that 
which denotes the limit of recognition in the case of the instru- 
ment-relation. It is being that is valuable to the consumer, in 
that it is capable of being transformed, at the will of the latter, 
into a condition of not-being, as far as its characteristic quality 
as a being at a certain level (animal, vegetable, mineral) is con- 
cerned, and of being transmuted into a form of being (food, 
medicine) that is assimilable into that of the consumer. The 
consumable object is in a sense indestructible, as all energy ulti- 
mately is. The consumed organism or fruit ceases to be such, 
but it continues to be starch, or fat, or sugar, or protein, and so 
on. On its chemical side, it continues to be carbohydrate, or 
iron, or acid, or alkali, and so forth. On its physical side, it re- 
mains atoms, molecules, electrons, and protons. But it does 
cease to have being as far as its characteristic quality as a being 
of a certain category is concerned: it ceases to be a living ani- 
mal or vegetable organism. And though it retains its physical 
and chemical being, it enters into an entirely new relationship. 
It becomes an integral part of a new context. It enters into a 
new unity. It continues to be, but it has ceased to possess inde- 
pendent being; further, it has undergone a transmogrification 
that fits it for assimilation into a novel context. 

Things are different when it comes to a question of instru- 
ment relationship. Here it is absolutely necessary that the 
instrument, if it is to continue to subserve its function, shall 
continue to possess not only its being, but also the character- 
istic quality of its type of being. The slave, the servant, the 
machine, the tool, the ship, the locomotive, the automobile— 
all must be permitted to retain the essential features that make 
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them what they are, if they are to continue to function as instru- 
ments and to function in their several capacities. An instru- 
ment therefore demands and receives recognition of the lawful- 
ness, not only of its being, but of the peculiar features thereof as 
well. But it receives this sort of recognition only in so far as 
that facilitates its function as an instrument devised or em- 
ployed with reference to the purposes it subserves. 


IV 


On the concessional or compromise level, the recognition—the 
word is employed in a broad but non-animistic sense—of the 
sheer legitimacy of the being of another or others is blunt and 
clear and definitive. Here being, the being of the other, of 
something or someone other than the I—be that the I of a 
thing or person—is flatly and inexorably made the recipient of 
a major concession. It is a concession to its reality and its 
power. Further, it is made in return for a similar concession on 
the part of the other and in favor of the I. This mutual recogni- 
tion of power and being constitutes the legal tender of com- 
promise. 

On this level the entity at last wins the right to exist for itself. 
With that goes the privilege of engaging in a kind of social trad- 
ing. It has the right to give as much of itself as it wills, and to 
receive whatever it can get in return. 

The compromise-relation can supervene upon an instrumen- 
tal one. Thus masters and slaves, subjects and rulers, employers 
and employees, may alter an instrument relation by moving it 
in the direction of the compromise type. The instrument ar- 
rangement may still persist, but with the compromise qualifica- 
tion. Such a condition may be a transitional one, linking a 
predominantly instrumental with a preponderantly compromise 
relationship. But transitional or not, the decisive factor of the 
compromise relationship, and one of vast importance for it and 
for whatever may grow out of it, is the mutual forbearance of 
the parties concerned. Among animals and humans, subsisting 
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on this level, there is present a mutual disposition to fulfil the 
obligations that the compromise relation imposes. Everyone 
concerned senses the dependence of his growth and preserva- 
tion on the will of other parties to the relation to heed his rights 
and claims. He further apprehends the fact that the mainte- 
nance of the relationship requires a similar regard on his part for 
the rights and claims of others. 

For humans, democracy first functions on the compromise 
level. The compromise relation is the first school of democracy. 
Here is first learned the lesson of the equality of all beings. Here 
the fact is impressed upon all concerned that all that are, are 
equally real, and that every being is no more, and no less, truly 
being than any other. 

The nature and the justification of the compromise relation- 
ship on the human level are described by Norman Angell in his 
book, The Fruits of Victory. This type of relation is set up in 
consequence of the perception of the failure of physical force. 
He points out that in situations in which physical force fails to 
obtain assistance in the satisfaction of vital needs, inducements, 
bargains, and contracts are resorted to, even though they limit 
the independence of the seeker for help. The failure of physical 
compulsion causes it to be replaced by agreement based on 
mutual recognition of advantage. The transition, he says, is 
mediated by an intelligence that emerges as force becomes in- 
effective. It is possible to revert to the physical force control 
stage. Such a reversion constitutes a protest against intellectual 
effort and self-control. This sort of protest is common to chil- 
dren, to adults not brought under the influence of social disci- 
pline, and to militarist and autocratic politicians. Psychoa- 
nalysis would probably confirm Angell at this point. 

Quite correctly does Angell point out that the physical force 
stage involves an ethical confusion. One’s self and one’s inter- 
ests acquire by virtue of preponderant physical power a su- 
periority to law. Might becomes the criterion of right, however 
much the fact may be obscured by the processes of rationaliza- 
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tion. Now to place the self, in all its material might, in a posi- 
tion superior to law, is, one may say by way of comment upon 
Angell, to deny the unity of the greater entity of which the self 
is a portion. It is to deny the greater, in favor of the lesser, 
integer. It is practically to deny the reality of the greater 
entity of which one is a member and in which one participates. 
And Angell throughout the book does stress the fact that the 
denial of the society of nations in favor of one’s own nation, the 
placing, by means of physical force, of one’s nation above the 
remainder of international society, results in a frightful wreck- 
age of those processes, institutions, and channels that connect 
the nations and assure their mutual growth and progress. And 
the nation that makes physical superiority its goal suffers along 
with the rest. Hence a nation’s denial of the whole entails a 
denial of its own future and destiny. 

There is a lesson that the individual entity may learn during 
the course of its evolution, and it is this: its harmonious inner 
growth depends not merely on the maturation of its inner parts 
or members but also on that of the integrals into the structure 
of which the individual enters as a part. The self of a person or 
thing expands most if and when its larger selves wax, prosper, 
and enjoy harmonious development. Among humans and may- 
hap among animals, this fact gets to be perceived, in perhaps a 
vague way, upon the attainment of the compromise level. It 
gets to be better known and more richly appreciated on the last 
and highest level, the co-ordinate. 

What is learned on the compromise and co-ordinate levels— 
among humans—is not merely the fact of the interdependence 
subsisting between one’s being and all the other elements that 
constitute the greater entity. What is learned is the fact of the 
greater entity itself, the greater self, the greater being. And it 
may be that there is thus paved the way for the ultimate appre- 
hension and appreciation of the most comprehensive being of all. 
This is the level of cognition attained in religion and in phi- 
losophy. 
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The inescapable fact of the reality of every phenomenon, of 
the unavoidable legitimacy of its will, its needs, its demands, has 
received powerful reinforcement from the findings of psycho- 
analysis concerning mental forces. The impalpable fact of every 
impulse, every wish, every desire, every passion, every motive, 
is a thing so real, so actual, and so inexorable in its demands, 
as to constitute a force that must somehow, to some degree, be 
reckoned with. Its energy is bound to find for itself a path in 
some direction. Its outflow is a foregone conclusion. It will 
utilize its normal pathway, or hew out a new channel, or break 
out along an abnormal route (as in neurosis or psychosis), or fall 
back upon a roadway long since abandoned (again as in neu- 
rosis or psychosis), or it will be taken up into a synthetically 
organized and more comprehensive energy efflux. The satisfac- 
tion of the will of the impulse, the realization of its striving, the 
fulfilment of its purpose, are essential to the harmony and in- 
tegrity of the containing personality. Failure along this line 
means discomfort, inner conflict, immaturity, neurosis, or psy- 
chosis. Neurology and psychiatry have established the fact of 
the multiple character, the disorganization, the disharmony, of 
neurotic and psychotic personalities. Now it is important to 
note that psychic morbidity does not imply the intervention of 
a complete block to the discharge of the impulse cathexis. This 
never happens, not even in the case of a functional paralysis. 
Even a functional paralysis requires an energy flow, else the 
paralysis could not be sustained. What causes and maintains a 
functional paralysis is not the absence of energy, but its morbid 
direction. The point is that the cathexis, the energy charge of a 
motive, wish, or impulse, will inevitably discover a vent. It 
simply will not be denied. Flow it will and flow it does, in health 
and in disease. A healthy condition subsists when the energies 
are gathered up in activities that integrate the personality and 
enable the latter to become one with its environing world. A 
moribund condition exists when the energies, thwarted in cer- 
tain directions, establish or employ pathways of such a nature 
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that the inner and outer integration of the personality is con- 
siderably impeded or destroyed. Two things of importance are 
to be noted here. First, there is the inexorable fact of the reality 
of psychic elements, and, as a corollary, the absolute need for 
any one mental element not to deny but to give due regard to 
the reality of every other psychosis (in the more comprehensive 
sense) of their containing personality. The second point that is 
worthy of note is the derivation, from the concept of integration, 
of the criteria of health and disease. A healthy personality is 
one that has attained to a condition of inner and outer co-ordi- 
nations. It is one with itself, and it is one with the universe. A 
mentally unhealthy person is neither. This is not to receive a 
naive interpretation. By outer co-ordination—integration with 
the world—is not meant the condition of being on good terms 
with one’s fellows, being a good mixer, or being at peace with 
society. Far from it. Society being what it is, such an “‘integra- 
tion” actually requires a sacrifice of one’s own integrity in sev- 
eral directions. To be truly integrated with society means to be 
at one with whatever is evaluated as its most distinctive pur- 
pose and its ultimate destiny. The prophet, the poet, the artist, 
the philosopher, the reformer, the statesman, may therefore be 
genetically one with their society, though outwardly at odds 
with it. 

And as with the psychic impulse, so with the person. Psycho- 
analysis has revealed the inexorable character of not only the 
will of the impulse but the more general will of the person as 
well. And quite properly so. With Miinsterberg one may iden- 
tify being with will, as with Plato one makes being and energy 
one. Nothing will be denied. Everything affirms itself. Every 
self affirms itself. The personal will carves for itself a path, and 
nothing can possibly deter it from doing so. It will and does ex- 
press itself along some line, and if no other roadway is clear, it 
will surge out along a neurotic, psychotic, criminal, or antisocial 
channel. It is erroneous and misleading to describe a will as per- 
manently checkmated or broken. In all instances to which these 
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terms allude, the will is simply diverted from one course to an- 
other. Energy can never be reduced to passivity, non-energy, 
impotence. Being must and does express itself in a becoming. 
It is always a question of direction. The personality will find 
a channel of expression; it will break through somewhere, some- 
how; it will have its say. Indeed, neurosis, psychosis, criminal- 
ity, and antisociality are, in part, protestant forms of behavior. 
They constitute, in part, protests against the external disregard 
or confinement of the personality; they are, in part, the insur- 
rectionary reactions of individuals whose wills have become the 
objects of contumely, contempt, disdain, repression, or any type 
of undemocratic treatment whatsoever. 


V 


And so, by this devious route, one comes to the consideration 
of the fifth type of integration—that of the co-ordinative type. 
What is the essential characteristic of behavior where this type 
is concerned? 

It has been seen that the distinctive feature of behavior on 
any plane is the manner in which a being subsisting on it orients 
itself with reference to those entities with which it enters into 
integrative relationships. To put it in other words, the peculiar 
feature of each type of integration is the relative value that any 
entity that participates in it accords to itself and the objects 
with which it comes in contact. On the configurative level, the 
objects that make up a whole situation may be indifferent to 
each other. On the consumptive plane, that which is other is 
valued for its capacity to become a constituent portion of one’s 
being. To that which is other is conceded no right to a life or 
purpose of its own. Here the feudal relationship reaches its 
apogee. On the instrumental level, that which is other is made 
the object of a great deal more regard. Its right to possession, 
not only of its existence, but of those essential characteristics 
that make it what it is, is granted. But this is done in order that 
it may be enabled to minister to the needs of its exploiter in the 
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directions determined by the characteristics in question. The 
machine is permitted to retain its characteristic mechanical at- 
tributes, in order that it may operate along the lines that a ma- 
chine is expected to. As is the case with the consumptive stage, 
one’s self is the point of reference. As is the case with the con- 
figurative and consumptive levels, there is no recognition of any 
integer that exceeds the self in importance. No unity-ideal, 
other than that of the preservation of whatever wholeness the 
self possesses, controls the behavior of that self. 

The concessional stage, however, is witness to a new orienta- 
tion. The center of gravity is, to some extent, veered away from 
the self. Its locus is not quite in the self, and not quite in others. 
It seems to be in the relation between one’s self and the other 
selves. This is important. It marks the incipient orientation 
toward a unity that transcends, yet comprehends, the self and 
the outer world. Thus there supervenes upon the evolution of 
things the first and faintest orientations toward an integral that 
is greater than either the self or any of the objects with which 
the self comes in contact. This is not to say that unity is born 
with the birth of the concessional stage. The five levels here 
under discussion are all levels of unity. Unity exists on the con- 
figurative, consumptive, and instrumental levels as truly as it 
does on the concessional and co-operative. If eight strangers oc- 
cupy the interior of an omnibus, and if they make no approach 
to each other, and do not hold converse together, they are oc- 
cupying a configurative relation to each other. But the result 
is a situation of a certain definite quality. This situation is 
therefore a one, as every situation must, in the nature of things, 
be. A situation is an integer, no matter what the component 
events thereof may be. Were that not the case, one could not 
speak of the essential quality of a situation. It does not depend 
on either the concessional or the co-ordinate orientations to 
bring unity into the world. Their function is to generate new 
kinds of unity, to endow unity with new qualities, to furnish it 
with novel features. 
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On the level of co-ordination, the integrants’ mutual regard 
for the legitimacy of each other’s existence is a definite, promi- 
nent characteristic of that level. Among humans, this mutual 
regard exists as an accepted ideal and a habitual practice. It 
acquires the status of an ethical datum, an ideally evaluated 
object of social relations, a valuable end to be sought and fos- 
tered. Thus is it to be distinguished from the blunt recognition, 
on the concessional level, and in the animate world, of the fact 
and lawfulness of otherness, a recognition that is dictated by 
practical considerations primarily. On the co-ordinate level, on 
the other hand, among humans at least, democratic relation- 
ships do not subserve primarily practical purposes. The pur- 
pose they do subserve is, in part, an exalted ethical one. But 
this does not adequately describe it. Perhaps the word “‘social”’ 
is a more suitable one. It would certainly not be adequately de- 
scribed by the term “‘altruistic” ; for the democratic relationship 
connotes more than a sense of loyalty to the rights and claims of 
other people, taken as a number. Rather does it connote an at- 
titude of loyalty toward others and the self taken as a unity. 
Hence the co-ordinate relationship entails, among humans, a 
cognition of the existence and legitimate character of a being 
that is comprehensive of one’s own and other selves, and into 
which all these selves enter as co-ordinate integrants. These 
live within that greater being; they constitute it, determine its 
character, promote its destiny. That being may be a family, a 
tribe, a city, a club, a guild, a trade union, a team, a nation, hu- 
manity; it may be the cosmos itself. It may be inclusive of any 
group of beings; it may be inclusive of all being—here the social 
becomes the religious. Whatever it is, there is always present 
the consciousness of a unity, composed of co-ordinated parts, 
and of the worth and value of the whole and the component 
members thereof. These integrants are rated as, in a sense, 
equivalent—‘all men are created equal.” And they are, as all 
co-ordinates that go toward the creation of a whole are equal. 
Those who criticize the statement in the Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence on biological or psychological grounds are in one sense 
right, and in another sense wrong. All men are not equal, physi- 
cally, mentally, or morally. Yet all men, and all things, are 
equal, metaphysically. All co-ordinate members of a whole are 
therefore equal, metaphysically. They are equal in that the es- 
sence of the whole of which they are the component parts is 
shared by all of them. All are of its essence, else they are not in 
it. They may not share it equally—speaking from a quantita- 
tive standpoint. But they do share it equally, from a qualita- 
tive standpoint. The essence of the whole, whatever the whole 
may be, is as truly in one of its elements as it is in any of the 
others. Each individual integrant is essentially one with the in- 
tegral. All are children of one father. 

The ethics of this level has personal, altruistic, and, as has 
been seen, social and religious roots. This aspect provides the 
situation with characteristics that set it off from the other four 
levels of behavior. Here individual progress ceases to entail and 
to depend upon the regress of one’s fellows. Instead, it becomes 
correlative to their progress. It becomes, in a measure, depend- 
ent upon that. Further, their individual expansion and expres- 
sion becomes, like one’s own, its own excuse for being, a thing 
worthy of nurture, a sight good to see, an objective the realiza- 
tion of which merits the assistance of every member of the com- 
munity. Altruism becomes an impulse that compels its repeated 
gratification ; it becomes a goal and an ethical ideal of imposing 
power. And above and beyond it all, the one, the unity, the 
whole into which all are entered, makes demands that are pecu- 
liarly its own. 

But this split of the ethical ideal of the co-ordinate society 
into personal, altruistic, social, and religious is artificial, awk- 
ward, and unreal. The ethical ideal is itself a one, a unity. 
These four elements are certainly present, not as collocated, but 
rather as integrated, segments. What is this ethical ideal? It 
seems to be an ideal of unity, of harmony, of wholeness, of at- 
oneness with self, with fellows, and with the whole that unites, 
be that whole the family, the guild, the nation, the human race, 
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or the universe itself. Hence the moral ideal that obtains on 
this level can be said to approach, when it does not actually at- 
tain, the religious ideal. 


VI 


It is by no means sought to suggest that the five levels of in- 
tegrative behavior that have been here outlined represent neces- 
sary stages in an evolution from the configurative to the co- 
ordinate. Such an evolution is conceivable, and it may have 
been or may be in progress at given points in the universe, but 
it is not a ubiquitous necessity. Given the configurative, the 
remaining four will not of necessity follow. Given the co-ordi- 
nate, one cannot deduce therefrom the genetic precedence of the 
configurative, the consumptive, the instrumental, and the con- 
cessional stages. In brief, it has not been sought to present a 
description of the five levels as a genetic account of the evolu- 
tion of unity. Such an account would constitute a conceptual 
oversimplification of reality. But it is none the less true that the 
evolution in question may take place, and for aught anyone 
knows to the contrary has taken place, among humans at least. 
To be sure, human beings may in their social relations be found 
to be the occupants of all five levels. The same person may be 
classifiable under each of the five categories of integrative rela- 
tionship, according to which aspect of his personality, or which 
social affiliation, one wishes to direct attention to. His attitude 
toward certain human beings may be that of a person toward 
an instrument; toward others it may be concessional; toward 
still others it may be democratic; in times of extraordinary 
famine, in certain societies, it may be anthropophagic. He may 
be a democrat in his filial relationship, an “instrumentalist” in 
his business community, a “‘concessionalist’”’ on the political 
field. 

It does not appear likely that human individuals ever occu- 
pied a preponderantly configurative relation with reference to 
each other. The conjugal and parental impulses would probably 
preclude that. Possibly families, clans, and tribes did enter into 
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such a relationship. No doubt exists, of course, of the presence, 
in many points in the history of society, of all the other four 
integrative relationships. Three of these modes of integration 
have made up the strands of social relationship in all times and 
places. The instrumental, the concessional, and the co-ordinate 
modes comprise all the molds into which the life of society can 
possibly fit, once the anthropophagic stage is outgrown. It is 
difficult to conceive of a society in the past or present in which 
each of the three forms of societal life should fail to manifest it- 
self, be it to ever so small an extent. Hence historical society 
can at no stage of its development be snugly fitted into any one 
of the three categories. Historical periods are only relatively 
classifiable, according to which of the types of nexus occupies a 
regnant position. But it does appear to be correct to state that 
recorded history has, at certain times and places, been witness 
to an evolution. The latter seems to find its point of departure 
on the consumptive and instrumental level; it seems to trend 
toward the compromise form; it outgrows that and strives to 
reach the level of democracy and co-ordinateness. Further, this 
is the direction of growth, not only in societal, but also in in- 
dividual, evolution as well. 

The case may be put in another way. Among human beings, 
evolution, whether of the individual or of society, exhibits a 
trend in the direction of internal and external unity. The indi- 
vidual is impelled by the ideal of inward harmony and out- 
ward synthesis. Societies—whether families, clans, tribes, cities, 
nations, clubs, lodges, guilds, and so on—manifest inner and 
outer unitive trends. It is important to’note that the urge to- 
ward intersocial oneness is as real as that toward intrasocial 
unity. Families, clans, tribes, cities, clubs, lodges, professional 
organizations, trade unions, boards of trade, tend to come into 
relations, to federate, to league, to merge. The nations have al- 
ready leagued themselves, established international courts, and 
signed a mutual pact in renunciation of war as an instrument of 
national policy. It is beside the point to criticize these as inade- 
quate guarantees against war. Their political insufficiency, if 
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real, does not alter their sociological significance. They signalize 
the emergence of an international impulsion to oneness. Even 
as this is being written, Europe debates Briand’s proposal of a 
United States of Europe. Human society, in the largest sense 
of the phrase, is learning to think of itself as one. 

The problem one is here confronted with is that of the ex- 
planation of the displacement—when it does take place—of one 
type of integrative relationship by another and more preferable 
type. Why is one mode of integration preferable to another? 
When the concessional union supersedes the instrumental, or the 
latter the consumptive, or when the concessional yields to the 
co-ordinate, what explains the change? The answer may be as 
follows. It is the function of each of the five kinds of relation- 
ship described to effect some sort of union. Strictly speaking, 
this is actually true of four of them; it is only in a loose sense 
true of the first, the configurative type. And when one mode of 
integration has subserved its function, has made its contribu- 
tion to the unitive principle, the further advance of that princi- 
ple may require the progression from a regnant type of integra- 
tion to one better suited for the task of mediating the more per- 
fect unity in plurality. 

Here note should be made of this, that unification seems to 
have as its object the establishment of both inner and outer con- 
nections. Individual entities tend to exhibit this apparent bi- 
furcation of their unitive trends. Inner harmony and outer con- 
cord are both striven for. Neither objective can be attained 
independently of the other. Hence the division is only appar- 
ent; both lines of endeavor make up the striving of the indi- 
vidual, and both the inner and outer harmonies are necessary 
parts of the fully matured being. 


VII 


The problem that confronts modern society is that of the ac- 
quisition of a sufficient degree of control over its evolution to 
enable it to achieve a further transmutation of instrumental and 
concessional social-integrative relationships into connections of 
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a more democratic type. The problem presented by this trans- 
mutation is that of the substitution of more satisfactory unitive 
relationships for less. But this is an understatement. The prob- 
lem is a more serious one. It is in actuality that of the displace- 
ment by a more unitive nexus, of relationships that are, to some 
extent, divisive in character. 

This is the point to be dwelt on. However much the instru- 
mental and concessional relationships may in the past have 
served to integrate society, their function has not been an ab- 
solutely unitive one. They have served to set in motion dis- 
junctive, as well as synthetic, forces. They have aided in the 
establishment and maintenance of past and extant societies, and 
they have fostered, in the individuals composing these societies, 
the growth of certain trends and ambitions. These trends and 
ambitions have been in a sense unitive. In one who moves on 
either an instrumentalist or concessional level—say, a warrior, a 
politician, a feudal lord, a capitalist, a revolutionist, a dictator, 
a censor—they will certainly serve to organize the personality 
around themselves. But over and beyond all this the instru- 
mental and concessional modes of life in society have produced 
results highly noxious to the unitive principle. They have oper- 
ated to stunt the growth of individuals and societies; they have, 
indeed, served to disunite what was already joined in the indi- 
vidual psyche and the human group. In short, the instrumental 
and the concessional processes, though they serve to advance 
the unitive principle up to a certain point, are not only unable 
to advance beyond that point; they are unable to effect a pure 
progression of the principle in question. Their operations are at 
every step accompanied by discordant trends. It is this tragic 
fact that helps make necessary their displacement by the demo- 
cratic way of life. 
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RELIGIO DUORUM MEDICORUM 


ROBERT WITHINGTON 


r “QHEY that be whole need not a physician, but they 
that are sick.”” Without blasphemy, we may apply the 
Physician’s aphorism to our own age, which is un- 

doubtedly ill, though perhaps no more ill than others have 

been. ‘‘Self-contemplation,” says Carlyle, “‘. ... is infallibly 
the symptom of disease, be it or be it not the sign of cure.” If 
we regard ourselves through the eyes of other centuries, we may 
get a hint of the remedies requisite for the march toward health. 

There is no need even to suggest the help which the Great 

Physician has offered every age; but we may recall two doctors 

—not of the church—who have turned their thoughts toward 

religion with the tolerant and sympathetic curiosity of true 

scientists. Both recognize the needs of the soul; both have left 
on record their consideration of things spiritual; both have read 
the Word of God as well as the work of Nature. Both traveled; 
both were scholars and philosophers as well as physicians; both 
lived beyond the allotted span of threescore and ten; both were 
honored by contemporaries as well as by posterity. One lived 
in seventeenth-century England; one in nineteenth-century 

New England; one was an Anglican, the other a Unitarian; one 

was a graduate of Oxford, which made the other, a graduate of 

Harvard, an honorary doctor; one lived through the English 

civil war, as the other through the American; both had rich 

personalities developed by the love of their fellow-creatures 
characteristic of their self-sacrificing profession. Each reflects 
his age and his nation; but both have a message for us. 


I 


It is a pleasure to turn to the pages of Religio Medici, and to 
absorb the tolerance of the honest physician whose spiritual 
413 
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autobiography—written as “‘a private exercise directed to my- 
self”’—is there set down. Since Sir Thomas Browne wrote, 
Darwin has lived and died, and the book of nature, which Sir 
Thomas did not scorn, has grown prodigiously; but Browne did 
not write primarily as a scientist, and has consequently not 
gone out of fashion. 

“T could never divide myself from any man upon the differ- 
ence of an opinion, or be angry with his judgment for not agree- 
ing with me in that from which, perhaps, within a few days, 
I should dissent myself.” On what grounds do we get angry 
with those who disagree with us? If we are God’s creatures, we 
are all as God has made us; and he who does not approve the 
Divine handiwork sets himself up as a rival of God—as a 
competitor who could have done a better job, had he been given 
the contract. Often our anger comes when others try to force 
their opinions on us, against our better judgment. Once we are 
convinced that we are wrong, we harbor no ill-feeling against 
him who has shown us our error, if error it be; we may even be 
grateful to him for putting us right. But if we are not con- 
vinced of our “error,” it is hard not to resent his interference. 

Now Sir Thomas never interfered. 

These opinions I never maintained with pertinacity, or endeavored to 
inveigle any man’s belief unto mine, nor so much as ever revealed, or dis- 
puted them with my dearest friends; by which means I neither propagated 
them in others, nor confirmed them in myself Those have not only 
depraved understandings, but diseased affections, which cannot enjoy a 
singularity without a heresy, or be the author of an opinion without they 
be of a sect also. 


Member of the Church of England as he was, Sir Thomas was 
a Protestant in the true sense of the word: his conscience was 
his guide. He neither believed this, because Luther affirmed it, 
nor disapproved that, because Calvin hath disavouched it. “I 
condemn not all things in the Council of Trent, nor approve all 
in the Synod of Dort.” Where there is a joint silence of both 
Scripture and church, “I borrow not the rules of my religion 
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from Rome or Geneva, but from the dictates of my own reason.” 
Less and less is this guide allowed; more and more are inter- 
preters of the will of God springing up, silencing all who differ 
from them, urging us all to come within the fold, that we may 
escape the dangers which threaten them who do not run with 
the herd. Masquerading under the guise of moral leaders, they 
seek to bend us to their will; they are, of course, impelled solely 
by a desire for our welfare, and great will their reward be in 
Heaven. 

“Methinks there is no man bad; and the worst best, that is, 
while they are kept within the circle of those qualities wherein 
they are good. There is no man’s mind of so discordant and 
jarring a temper, to which a tuneable disposition may not 
strike a harmony.” And Sir Thomas further writes: ‘It is the 
method of charity to suffer without reaction.” But intolerance 
rarely breeds such charity. Sir Thomas may confess that there 
is “‘a cause of passion” between him and the Bishop of Rome: 
“by his sentence I stand excommunicated; heretic is the best 
language he affords me: yet can no ear witness I ever returned 
to him the name of antichrist, man of sin, or whore of Babylon.” 
It must, however, be noted that the pope exercised little influ- 
ence on Browne’s daily life—he was not circumscribed in his 
thinking, nor was he brought before the Inquisition for his 
heresies. His conception of religion was not that of a bond 
preventing growth, of a bandage crippling the understanding. 
When we find a narrow bigotry in the saddle, we may, perhaps, 
be pardoned for wondering if charity—as Sir Thomas conceives 
it—is always a virtue. He gives us, nevertheless, an ideal worth 
striving for: ‘Now there is another part of charity .... and 
that is the love of God, for whom we love our neighbour; for 
this I think charity, to love God for himself, and our neighbour 
for God. All that is truly amiable is God, or as it were a divided 
piece of him God being all goodness, can love nothing 
but himself; he loves us but for that part which is as it were 

”” Yet even Browne can call Ochinus “that villain 
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and secretary of hell,’ which shows he is but human, after all. 
Such outbursts are, however, rare in the Religio Medici. More 
like Sir Thomas is this passage: “I believe many are saved who 
to man seem reprobated, and many are reprobated who in the 
opinion and sentence of man stand elected.” 

Browne is modest. 

I envy no man that knows more than myself, but pity them that know 

I cannot fall out or contemn a man for an error, or conceive 

why a difference in opinion should divide an affection; for controversies, 
disputes, and argumentations, both in philosophy and in divinity, if they 
meet with discreet and peaceable natures, do not infringe the laws of 
charity. 


Again: 

No man can judge another, because no man knows himself; for we 
censure others but as they disagree from that humour which we fancy 
laudable in ourselves, and commend others but for that wherein they 
seem to quadrate and consent with us. So that in conclusion, all is but 
that we all condemn, self-love. 


The two attributes of God which Browne studies in his 
“solitary and retired imagination” are His wisdom and eternity. 
He collects his divinity from two books: ‘that written one of 
God, another of his servant, Nature, that universal and public 
manuscript, that lies expansed unto the eyes of all.” Today, we 
use either the one book or the other—few try to use both, and 
some, instead of recognizing the relationship so nobly phrased 
by Sir Thomas, have elevated Nature from a servant to a 
master, if not to a rival godhead. Defiances and threats fly be- 
tween the camps; invective is answered with ridicule, without 
that more or less gentle blend of both which is satire. The 
acceptance of one guide seems to involve the denial of the 
other; they are regarded as alternatives, not as companions. 
We hold extreme positions, forgetting that God made the world 
and speaks to us through his handiwork. Sir Thomas subordi- 
nates one book to the other, but he ignores neither, and is led to 
see that “‘there is a general beauty in the works of God, and 
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therefore no deformity in any kind of species whatsoever.’”’ As 
he elsewhere expresses it, “Nature is the art of God.” 

Those who see deeply into things admit the truth of this 
conclusion. They can even be grateful for those who disagree 
with them, whose errors cause their truth to stand out the 
brighter in comparison. Why seek to obliterate this back- 
ground? We are the flowers embroidered by God, but the back- 
ground is His, too; the contrast brings us out, emphasizes our 
beauty, and makes us shine before men. It is the atheism of the 
two men of science which brightens the belief of the third; it is 
the mistake of the Darwinian which glorifies the Fundamental- 
ist. Great is the wisdom of God, which permits both to flourish! 

It is, perhaps, harder for the victim of dishonesty to forgive 
the thief than for a philosopher to regard his opponent with 
equanimity—but one can always try to see the will of God. 
Were it not for crime, sin, disease, and ignorance, we should 
have none of the so-called “learned professions” which have 
grown up to combat human weakness, to aid human frailty. 
We readily recognize that ‘‘to err is human, to forgive, divine”; 
and find in human imperfection the chance to exercise what 
Godlike qualities we are capable of developing in ourselves. If 
religion is often confused with theology—as literature, say, with 
language—or dogma with either, the fault is not with God. 

The logic which finds all things beautiful, because God made 
them, will not satisfy everybody today. Too many are inclined 
to impose their standards—not only of ethics, but of aesthetics 
—on the Almighty, and find fault with His accomplishment. 
Their attitude is expressed in the remark of him who character- 
ized a beautiful spring day as, “Gorgeous; I could hardy have 
done better myself.”” When things please us, we identify our- 
selves with the Creator, and, like Him, see that they are good. 
When things do not please us, we forget the Creator. We seek 
to introduce the millennium at once, according to our ideas of 
what is right—and some refuse to argue with those who do not 
agree with them regarding the right and the good. 
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No one can deny the truth of Thackeray’s remark: “Suppose 
Eve had not eaten of that apple, and her children and their 
papa had gone on living forever quite happy in a smirking 
paradisaical nudity, it wouldn’t have been half the world it is!” 
But perhaps our reformers would have found it a better one. 
It would have had one advantage—there would have been no 
reformers in it. In an Elizabethan play a lawyer laments 


that these divines should see so far 
In others’ faults, without amending theirs! 


and showed a law, established “‘by a hidden working from 
above” — 


Were not the law by contraries maintained, 

How could the truth from falsehood be discerned? 
Did we not taste the bitterness of war, 

How could we know the sweet effects of peace? 
Did we not feel the nipping winter frosts, 


Were all upright, unchanged, what world were this? 
A chaos, made of quiet, yet no world. 


As the French novelist-philosopher puts it: “‘What we call the 
bad and the ugly are only the shadows necessary to bring out 
the good and the beautiful. Without these shadows we should, 
perhaps, not see them.” So Darwin sets forth Bryan—and 
Bryan, Darwin. Browne’s tolerance is the more striking be- 
cause so few are tolerant: our truth but emphasizes our op- 
ponents’ falsehood, and few can resist the temptation to note 
this fact. 

Yet there are matters on which all can agree. “The world is 
full of love and pity,” says Thackeray again; “had there been 
less suffering, there would have been less kindness.” We can 
develop love and pity—in ourselves at least—regretting the 
while that so few of our neighbors exercise these qualities. One 
may deplore the emphasis put by some of our Christian brethren 
on the Old Testament—the insistence by the Daniel Burgesses 
amongst us on the God of Vengeance rather than of Love. One 
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might gather from the Fundamentalists that it is necessary to 
believe in Jonah’s experience with the great fish if one would 
gain the Kingdom of Heaven. With a persistent emphasis on 
the Old Testament, there is danger of forgetting the New; the 
stories of the creation, in Genesis and elsewhere, assume as 
great an importance as the Story of the Cross; the experience 
of Noah becomes as vital as the Gospel. Long ago, Bacon 
pointed out that prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament 
—adversity, the blessing of the New, which carrieth the greater 
benediction, and the clearer revelation of God’s favor. Perhaps 
our present “prosperity” (not obvious to all our compatriots) 
is responsible for the emphasis on the Old Testament which cer- 
tain sects affect; in recent political campaigns our material well- 
being has been stressed—and politicians have had little to say 
of the blessing of the New Testament, save as it has been vouch- 
safed to Europe. 

“T confess there are in Scripture,” remarks Sir Thomas, 
“stories that do exceed the fables of poets, and, to a captious 
reader, sound like Gargantua or Bevis.” And again: “There 
are a bundle of curiosities, not only in philosophy, but in 
divinity, proposed and discussed by men of most supposed 
abilities, which indeed are not worthy our vacant hours, much 
less our serious studies.” ‘There are . . . . assertions and com- 
mon tenets drawn from Scripture, whereunto, notwithstanding, 
I would never betray the liberty of my reason.” Like Browne, 
we need not join the wise men who dispute over unimportant 
points; like Browne, we can keep our faith though we exercise 
our reason; like Browne, we can recognize that not all Scripture 
is equally important; like Browne, we can admit that the whole 
creation is a mystery, and with him we can say: ‘There is in 
these works of nature, which seem to puzzle reason, something 
divine; and hath more in it than the eye of a common spectator 
doth discover.” If the strange and mystical transmigrations 
which he observed in silkworms turned his philosophy into 
divinity, the phenomena of nature can do the same for us. 
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Recognizing the part which nature plays in the scheme of 
things, Sir Thomas does not write as a scientist. We see today 
the enormous benefits which science has brought into our lives, 
and we are tempted to deify the Edisons amongst us, forgetting 
that, with the progress of science, it is the scientist who is 
sooner out of date than the philosopher. Many a pseudo- 
scientist has turned philosopher, and heaps ridicule upon his 
opponents with a lack of charity quite unscientific, failing to 
see the hand of God in natural phenomena. 

Sir Thomas lived in a period of strife—not only political, but 
religious—yet we find no scorn of his enemies in his writing. He 
is not in any sense a propagandist. He has the scientific spirit, 
which is never out of date: the spirit which seeks to pursue 
Truth without prejudices, though not without imagination; 
which shows a readiness to abandon theories not consonant with 
experience; which joins to an enthusiasm in searching for facts 
an indefatigable accuracy in observing them, analyzing them, 
and interpreting them, without bias or parti pris. The scientific 
attitude does not admit either the idée fixe or unreasoned hostili- 
ties; it may lead to unexpected conclusions, and may result in 
the abandonment of cherished theories. Today, we like to think 
we are freer in speech, action, and thought than were our im- 
mediate forbears; we try to cultivate the “‘scientific spirit,” for- 
getting that not all “‘scientists” have it. We scorn the “Victorian 
era,” though whether we are more tolerant than were the people 
of the last century is perhaps a matter of doubt. The Victorians 
were not all Podsnaps; it was in their time that the seed of the 
modern “‘conflict”’ between science and religion, if conflict it be, 
was planted. It was in their time that Holmes wrote. 

Addison’s phrase: “Hypocrisy in one age is generally suc- 
ceeded by atheism in another,” may account for the attitude 
of our “‘free-thinkers,”’ who may feel, at the same time, that 
much hypocrisy has survived from the not-very-distant Vic- 
torian past. But it was a Victorian who wrote: “I have known 
men of lax faith pure and just in their lives, as I have met very 
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loud-professing Christians loose in their morality, and hard and 
unjust in their dealings.” The same great Victorian held up a 
vision which Sir Thomas could have shared, and in which we 
can find satisfaction: “I like to think,” he said, “that there is 
no man but has kindly feelings for some other, and he for his 
neighbour, until we bind together the whole family of Adam.” 

Truth herself has nothing to fear from the contest being 
waged in our midst, no more than has God. When the Divinity 
Student at the Bostonian breakfast table gently suggested that 
religious discussions might be dangerous, the genial Autocrat 
asked what would be endangered. 

“Why, Truth,” stammered the embryo pastor. 

“T didn’t know Truth was such an invalid,” replied the sage. 
“Every man,” said Sir Thomas, “is not a proper champion for 
truth, nor fit to take up the gauntlet in the cause of verity; 
many, from... . an inconsiderate zeal unto truth, have too 
rashly charged the troops of error and remain as trophies unto 
the enemies of truth.” 


II 


Perhaps, in our day, we confuse Truth with her half-sister 
Propaganda, and therefore feel that she is delicate. Many are 
disturbed over the parlous condition of Truth and God, for- 
getting that only home-made forms of God and Truth are in 
danger—not the Absolute. We can find, in the Breakfast-Table 
papers, another exposition of a physician’s religion—broad and 
tolerant, though perhaps less formally set forth than is Sir 
Thomas’—which it will do us good to re-read. Dr. Holmes 
points out that each man can hold only so much Truth—a pint- 
pot cannot hold a quart any more than a quart-pot can be 
filled by a pint—and that while Truth is invariable, the Smithate 
of truth must always differ from the Brownate of truth. “Iron 
is essentially the same everywhere and always; but the sulphate 
of iron is never the same as the carbonate of iron.” One of our 
difficulties today is that we regard ourselves as quarts and our 
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opponents as pints. Revilings, maledictions, and mutual re- 
criminations do not help matters—we need less the spirit of 
living, on the one side, and more that of letting live, on the 
other. God is more merciful than are many of his creators, and 
we may hope that He has a keener sense of humor. 

For ‘“‘Muggletonian”’ in the following passage, substitute al- 
most any “‘-ism” rampant today: 

The Muggletonian sect have a very odd way of dealing with people. 
If I, the Professor, will only give in to the Muggletonian doctrine, there 
shall be no question through all that persuasion that I am competent to 
judge of that doctrine; nay, I shall be quoted as evidence of its truth 
while I live, and cited, after I am dead, as testimony in its behalf; but if 
I utter any ever so slight Anti-Muggletonian sentiment, then I become 
incompetent to form any opinion on the matter Now I hold that he 
whose testimony would be accepted in behalf of the Muggletonian doc- 
trine has a right to be heard against it. Whoso offers me any article of 
belief for my signature implies that I am competent to form an opinion 
upon it; and if my positive testimony in its favour is of any value, then 
my negative testimony against it is also of value. 


Unitarian as Holmes was, he was not unsympathetic with Sir 
Thomas’ church. His “young Marylander” was a churchman 
by education and habit. “I love my old Church,” he said, “‘for 
many reasons, but most of all because I think it has educated 
me out of its own forms into the spirit of its highest teachings. 
I think I belong to the ‘Broad Church,’ if any of you can tell 
what that means.” 

The Broad Church, I think [continued Holmes], will never be based on 
anything that requires the use of Janguage. Freemasonry gives an idea of 
such a church, and a brother is known and cared for in a strange land 
where no word of his can be understood. The apostle of this church may 
be a deaf mute carrying a cup of cold water to a thirsting fellow-creature. 
The cup of cold water does not require to be translated for a foreigner to 
understand it. I am afraid the only Broad Church possible is one that 
has its creed in the heart, and not in the head,—that we shall know its 
members by their fruits and not by their words. If you say this com- 
munion of well-doers is no church, I can only answer, that all organized 
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bodies have their limits of size, and that when we find a man a hundred 
feet high and thirty feet broad across the shoulders, we will look out for 
an organization that shall include all Christendom. 


Holmes’s independence of thought is evident in everything 
he touches. Sturdily patriotic, he does not hesitate to criticize 
his compatriots whenever he thinks they need it—everything 
from their sportsmanship to their language receives attention. 
From manners to religion is but a step for him; indeed, he de- 
fines good breeding as “‘surface-Christianity.”’ He does not hesi- 
tate to discuss deeper subjects; “I think, generally, that fear 
of open discussion implies feebleness of inward conviction, and 
great sensitiveness to the expression of individual opinion is a 
mark of weakness,” he writes. 

The Little Gentleman would have religion “Americanized.” 

. . .- It must be done! Our religion has been Judaized, it has been 
Romanized, it has been Orientalized, it has been Anglicized, and the time 
is at hand when it must be AMERICANIZED! Now, Sir, you see what 
Americanizing is in politics;—it means that a man shall have a vote be- 
cause he is a man,—and shall vote for whom he pleases, without his 
neighbour’s interference. If he chooses to vote for the Devil, that is his 
look-out ;—perhaps he thinks the Devil is better than the other candi- 
dates: and I don’t doubt he’s often right, Sir! Just so a man’s soul has a 
vote in the spiritual community; and it doesn’t do, Sir, or it won’t do 
long, to call him “‘schismatic” and “heretic’”’ and those other wicked 
names that the old murderous Inquisitors have left us to help along 
“peace and good-will to men”! 

No, Sir! when a man calls you names because you go to the ballot-box 
and vote for your candidate, or because you say this or that is your 
opinion, he forgets in which half of the world he was born, Sir! It won’t 
be long, Sir, before we have Americanized religion as we have American- 
ized government; and then, Sir, every soul God sends into the world will 
be good in the face of all men for just so much of His “inspiration” as 
“giveth him understanding.” 


Perhaps the “Americanizaton” of government has not pro- 
gressed on exactly the lines indicated by Dr. Holmes; and the 
ideal of an ‘Americanized’ religion is yet to be attained. 
Holmes regards the subject from no sectarian angle, though his 
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comparison of the “Church of Saint Polycarp” with the 
“Church of the Galileans” is a subtle defense of those who lay 
more emphasis on Christian principles than on externals. 

I am of the opinion [he says] that the creed of the Church of the 
Galileans is not laid down in as many details as that of the Church of 
Saint Polycarp. Yet I suspect, if one of the good people from each of 
these churches had met over the bed of a suffering fellow-creature, or for 
the promotion of any charitable object, they would have found they had 
more in common than all the special beliefs or want of beliefs that sepa- 
rated them would amount to. There are always many who believe that 
the fruits of a tree afford a better test of its condition than a statement of 
the composts with which it is dressed,—though the last has its meaning 
and importance, no doubt. 


Like Sir Thomas, Dr. Holmes is tolerant. “I, the Professor, 
. . . . ama regular church-goer. I should go for various reasons, 
if I did not love it; but I am happy enough to find great pleasure 
in the midst of devout multitudes, whether I can accept all their 
creeds or not.”’ He may prefer a church which has few articles 
of religion; “I am not,’’ he says, ‘a Churchman,—I don’t be- 
lieve in planting oaks in flowerpots.” But he had a creed—none 
better and none shorter: “‘it is told in two words, the first two 
of the Paternoster.” Ardent individualist as he was—he lived 
before the Era of Standardization—Holmes did not sacrifice his 
ideals in emphasizing the individual, and fought valiantly for 
truth as he saw it. 

Both Browne and Holmes emphasize the essentials of religion 
—for Christians, the teachings of Jesus—rather than the sec- 
tarian expression of these essentials. Sir Thomas says: 

Yet have I not so shaken hands with those desperate resolutions, who 
had rather venture at large their decayed bottom, than bring her in to 
be new trimmed in the dock . . . . as to stand in diameter and swords 
point with them. We have reformed from them, not against them; for 
omitting those improperations and terms of scurrility betwixt us, which 
only difference our affections, and not our cause, there is between us one 
common name and appellation, one faith and necessary body of principles 
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common to us both. And therefore I am not scrupulous to converse and 
live with them, to enter their churches in defect of ours, and either pray 
with them or for them. 


Holmes’s Little Gentleman asks: 

Can any man look round and see what Christian countries are now 
doing, and how they are governed, and what is the general condition of 
society, without seeing that Christianity is the flag under which the 
world sails, and not the rudder that steers its course? . . . . There was a 
great raft built about two thousand years ago,—call it an ark, rather, 
the world’s great ark! big enough to hold all mankind, and made to be 
launched right out into the open waves of life,—and here it has been lying, 
one end on the shore and one end bobbing up and down in the water, 
men fighting all the time as to who should be captain and who should have 
the staterooms, and throwing each other over the side because they could 
not agree about the points of the compass, but the great vessel never 
getting afloat with its freight of nations and their rulers It’s a slow 
business, this of getting the ark launched. The Jordan wasn’t deep 
enough, and the Tiber wasn’t deep enough, and the Rhone wasn’t deep 
enough, and the Thames wasn’t deep enough,—and perhaps the Charles 
isn’t deep enough; but I don’t fee] sure of that, Sir, and I love to hear 
the workmen knocking at the old blocks of tradition and making the 
ways smooth with the oil of the Good Samaritan 


The Little Gentleman, it may be remarked, was a local patriot, 
whose love for Boston was the consuming passion of his life. 
He saw everything Bostonian through rose-colored spectacles, 
and we shall only be showing the tolerance of his creator if we 
make due allowance for this weakness of his. 

Some may hold, with the Jacobean poet, that it is “far 
better to bless the sun than reason why it shines,” but neither 
Browne nor Holmes would prevent one from reasoning; neither 
interfered with liberty of thought, and both conceded to others 
the right they held for themselves. Almost a hundred years 
ago, De Tocqueville noted the American tendency to suppress 
mental freedom—a tendency fought by Dr. Holmes more than 
two decades after the French observer had recorded his im- 
pressions of our country: and the fight is still going on. The 
year after Sir Thomas printed the Religio Medici, the great 
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Puritan, John Milton, wrote: “Give me the liberty to know, 
to utter, and to argue freely according to conscience, above all 
liberties.” Perchance the Protestants of our land and age have 
ceased to protest because—at least as far as their political posi- 
tion is concerned—they are in the position of the Roman 
church in Luther’s day, and brook no nonconformity. 

The absurdity of quarrels between factions which owe al- 
legiance to the Prince of Peace was obvious to both Holmes and 
Browne. 

There must be therefore [writes the latter] more than one St. Peter; 

particular churches and sects usurp the gates of heaven against each 
other’s will, conceits, and opinions, and with as much uncharity as 
ignorance, do err, I fear, in points not only of our own, but one another’s 
salvation. 
Holmes, the Unitarian, looks “with reverence and affection 
upon all symbols which give peace and comfort to our fellow- 
creatures,’ and in his moving description of the final hours of 
the Little Gentleman, when “‘the birth which we call death, out 
of life into the unknown world, is working its mystery,” we 
feel the peace and comfort brought by the crucifix to one who 
was not a papist. 

Why he, whose whole life was a crucifixion, should not love to look on 
that divine image of blameless suffering, I cannot see; on the contrary, 
it seems to me the most natural thing in the world that he should. But 
there are those who want to make private property of everything, and 
can’t make up their minds that people who don’t think as they do should 
claim any interest in that infinite compassion expressed in the central 
figure of the Christendom which includes us all. 

A carping (not to say Polycarping) reader might find here the 
possibility of the “broad church” in which the young Mary- 
lander and the Little Gentleman believed. 

To some, it may appear that Holmes had the defects of his 
qualities—including a certain inconsistency which might justify 
the school-boy who characterized him as the “Acrobat on the 
Breakfast Table.” If he is to be classed with the reformers, 
however, he is of those who reform with moderation. ‘‘As there 
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were many reformers,” says Sir Thomas, “‘so likewise many 
reformations; every country proceeding in a particular way and 
method, according as their national interest, together with their 
constitution and clime, inclined them: some angrily and with 
extremity; others calmly and with mediocrity, not rending, but 
easily dividing, the community, and leaving an honest possibil- 
ity of a reconciliation.”” Holmes may have been an exception, 
even in his day; for surely our “‘constitution and clime’’ have 
not changed—and modern reformers often act “‘angrily and with 
extremity” where Holmes remained calm. 

“Now,” says Sir Thomas, “I bless myself, and am thankful, 
that I lived not in the days of miracles; that I never saw Christ 
nor his disciples. I would not have been one of those Israelites 
that passed the Red Sea; nor one of Christ’s patients, on whom 
he wrought his wonders: then had my faith been thrust upon 
me; nor should I enjoy that greater blessing pronounced to all 
that believe and saw not. ’Tis an easy and necessary belief, to 
credit what our eye and sense hath examined.” ‘“‘To believe 
only possibilities is not faith, but mere philosophy,” writes Sir 
Thomas in that part of his essay dealing with the mystery of 
death. ‘‘Many things are true in divinity, which are neither 
inducible by reason or confirmable by sense; and many things 
in philosophy confirmable by sense, yet not inducible by 
reason.” To both Browne and Holmes, science is the hand- 
maiden of religion—of importance chiefly as it helps man’s 
moral development or explains God; but if Holmes puts more 
emphasis on what might be called the “pragmatic” aspect of 
religion—practical morals—than does Browne, he is not wholly 
without the mysticism so marked in the latter’s character. 

“No man,” says Browne, “‘can justly censure or condemn 
another; because, indeed, no man truly knows another. This 
I perceive in myself; for I am in the dark to all the world, and 
my nearest friends behold me but in a cloud.” Perhaps today 
we are too ready to prescribe for our neighbors—mentally and 
morally, if not physically—often confusing the moral with the 
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economic good, forgetting the words of a third physician, Dr. 
Stockmann—‘‘Broadmindedness is almost precisely the same 
thing as morality.” Neither Holmes nor Browne is broad- 
minded in the sense of having no standards, no ideals; and 
neither would confuse morality with religion. Sir Thomas, in- 
deed, differentiates the two clearly: “if we... . regulate our 
inclinations by no higher rule than that of our reasons, we are 
but moralists; divinity will still call us heathens.” 

Neither philosopher has a fear of death—both have seen it 
too often—but where Holmes is inclined to stress the ‘‘brother- 
hood of man,”’ Browne does not forget the fatherhood of God, 
or the life beyond the tomb. His verses show his faith: 

. . . . Sleep is a death;—Oh, make me try, 
By sleeping, what it is to die! 

And as gently lay my head 

On my grave, as now my bed. 

Howe’er I rest, great God, let me 
Awake again at last with Thee. 

And thus assured, behold I lie 
Securely, or to wake or die. 

These are my drowsy days; in vain 

I now do wake to sleep again; 

Oh, come that hour, when I shall never 
Sleep again, but wake for ever! 

This is the dormitive I take to bedward; I need no other Jaudanum 
to make me sleep; after which I close mine eyes in security, content to 
take my leave of the sun, and sleep unto the resurrection. 


The Professor bids farewell to his reader with these words: 


Peace to all such as may have been vexed in spirit by any utterance 
these pages have repeated! They will, doubtless, forget for the moment 
the difference in the hues of truth we look at through our human prisms, 
and join in singing (inwardly) this hymn to the Source of the light we all 
need to lead us, and the warmth which alone can make us all brothers. 


SmitH COLLEGE 




















DISCUSSION 


ANOTHER APPROACH TO SOCRATES 


GUSTAV MUELLER 


HE figure and the appearance of Socrates in his discussions on 

the agora and before his judges belongs to the most familiar of 

all human memories. But the very familiarity of the scene may 
prove an obstacle to understanding. Who he was must be studied from his 
effects. And when I discovered that those effects were downright con- 
tradictory, I “awoke from a dogmatic slumber.” 

A first Socrates is described in Xenophon’s Memorabilia and Banquet. 
Zeller' still values them highly; more recent research? has devalidated 
them. Xenophon knew his master only superficially. Most of his book 
seems to be fiction. Small stretches corroborate early Platonic Socratica. 

Xenophon’s Socrates is the ideal of a conservative and military gentle- 
man. He is orthodox and correct in every way. He is a utilitarian.s Vir- 
tues of justice and self-control assure a full dinner pail. Not a philosopher. 
Sciences like astronomy and geometry are good for sailors and for setting 
landmarks. A philosophy of nature is impious. But in spite of abhorring 
it he has a teleological system of nature,‘ proving an omniscient and 
benevolent deity. An optimistic humanism is connected with an optimis- 
tic theology. 

In politics he is all for law and order. A military expert. Anti-demo- 
cratic and for rule by experts. Against the Sophists because oracles should 
be consulted in important matters.’ In religion he follows what the laws 
prescribe concerning sacrifices. 

Now turn to Aristophanes. He too is an ultra-conservative, but he 
hates Socrates at least as much as Xenophon loves him. In his genial 
farce, The Clouds, Socrates sits up in the air spinning idle speculations 
about the nature of the universe. He explains in terms of Anaxagoras the 


* Socrates and the Socratic Schools (trans.) London: Longmans, Green, 1885. 
2H. Maier, Sokrates (Tiibingen, 1913), p. 638. 
3 Mem. i. 1. 431. 1. 11. 4 [bid., 4. 5-19. 


5’ For the sympathy between the conservative upper class and Socrates compare 
Plato’s Laches; concerning sacrifices, oracles, and prophetic dreams, Plato’s A pol. 33 C; 
Crito 44 A. 
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celestial mechanism. He is the head of a school and receives money. He 
teaches boys to become more clever than their father, so that the father 
himself becomes desirous to learn the art of talking himself out of debt. 
For Socrates has the power to make the worse reason appear the better. 
The play ends with an admonition to trust the gods and the good old 
honest way more than the new-fashioned and airy Socratic wisdom. 

The play stands in glaring contrast to Xenophon’s account. On its 
surface it is an incomprehensible misrepresentation. How could the poet 
dare it? Socrates did not keep school and did not take money for his con- 
versations; that was the practice of the Sophists he attacked. He was not 
philosophizing about nature. On the other hand, Aristophanes was a 
genius whose plays had reasons. One must credit him with more philo- 
sophical sense than Xenophon. His play formulates exactly the same ac- 
cusations which decades later terminated in Socrates’ conviction. 

The grotesque and fictitious surface hides a substantial truth. Socrates 
did not avoid naturalistic speculation, because he was not interested or 
not acquainted with it. In his youth he had access to the circle around 
Pericles and was acquainted with Anaxagoras. If he later turned away 
from natural philosophy he did it with regret, because it did not answer 
the questions he had in mind.® He had discovered that the concept of na- 
ture was a problem of contradictory and opposite propositions’—a dis- 
covery that Plato was to develop in its full dialectical implications. 

In spite of the apparent discord between the Sophists and Socrates, 
there was a principle common to both. They both thought that “man was 
the measure of all things.”” They both stood, although in a very different 
manner, for the autonomy of human reason. Xenophon’s as well as the 
early Platonic Socrates expresses admiration for the special and scientific 
knowledge and instruction of the Sophists.* He too is eager to learn what- 
ever can be learned by human reason. The most agitated and keen minds 
of the young generation, who were eager to listen to the lectures of the 
Sophists, were also the friends of Socrates. 

The principle of the autonomy of the human reason had revolutionary 
practical consequences. To follow the dictates of reason, to accept nothing 
unless it is duly weighed and criticized, dissolved the natural authority of 
organic relations such as family and clan, and of given traditions. The 
word of Christ to leave father and mother is also a Socratic word, in order 
to follow—not him—but reason. The Sophists were the spokesmen of 
this rational trend in Greek culture and Socrates was with them, at least 
so far. 

Aristophanes, then, was not striking at the individual Socrates, but at 


6 Phaedo 96-97. 7 Mem. i. 1. 14. 8 Apol. 19 E, 20 A; Laches 180 D. 
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Socrates as the living center of a whole philosophical movement, genially 
combining in his mask the mechanistic outcome of the old naturalistic and 
the anti-traditional result of the new sophistic rationalism. This Socrates 
also has come down the ages as the spirit of critical philosophy.? 

New contradictions arise considering the Cynic and the Cyrenaic Soc- 
rates. For Antisthenes, the Cynic, Socrates was a philosopher not be- 
cause he was a lover of wisdom but of wise men. Hence philosophy turns 
into an imitation of Socrates; hence further into irrationalism. Socrates is 
the concrete and opaque wisdom of life, a block against which scientific 
sophistic knowledge is hurled and dispelled in foam. Socratic wisdom con- 
sists in knowing that we do not know. Logic is sterile, since all judgments 
are either tautological or self-contradictory in subject and predicate. The 
insight into the sterile character of logic is a means to an irrational end— 
good life. 

This can be taught by example and deeds, not in general words. The 
wise man becomes sufficient unto himself, because political ends are gen- 
eral and beyond reality, which is confined to the here and now of your 
will. Virtue is the militant effort to set yourselves free from general bonds 
or from pleasures not within the reach of your will. Freedom as self-suffi- 
ciency and self-government is the essence of this Cynic Socrates. The in- 
dividual will is the only intelligible point in a sea of uncertainty, maintain- 
ing itself in a heroic moral struggle. Ascetic frugality and simplicity of 
life express the standpoint. And thus is Socrates seen from one of his most 
ardent admirers, a son of a Thrakian slave living in the proletarian quar- 
ters of the Peiraieus port. 

Aristippos, on the other hand, the wealthy bourgeois from Cyrene, sees 
in Socrates an artist of life. He admires his art to make always the best of 
any situation, and his capacity to enjoy. He agrees with the Cynics in his 
anti-rationalism. Joy is dependent on the here and now, and is no way to 
reveal reality. It can be calculated. In this sense is knowledge virtue. 
The art of life is ironical, keeping the individual superior to the occasions. 
He disagrees with the Cynic formalism demanding a given content of 
life—pleasure. Opposed to both these irrational and these individualistic 
Socrates ideals stands Aristotle." His testimony is secondhand. But his 


9 The best modern presentation of this aspect is in Hegel’s Philosophy of History. 

1° Fragments of the Socratics (ed. Nestle): Die Sokratiker (Jena: Diederichs). For 
Socrates as maitre de plaisir see Xenophon’s Banquet; in Plato’s A pology his eulogy of 
the city. Plato’s Kleitophon seems to me an ironic treatment of Cynics and Cyrenaics 
through one another: a young Socratic formalist and imitator running away from Soc- 
rates into a school where he will learn how to make use of the moment! 


" Nic. Ethics vi. 13 1144b; Met. A6 987b; M4 1078) 17-32. 
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Socrates mainly dominates most schoolbooks. According to him, Soc- 
rates died for the sake of Aristotelian formal logic. He spent his life look- 
ing for definitions. His moral mission was to confuse definitions of virtue 
with practically being virtuous. His limitation was that he looked for 
definitions only in human affairs, instead of applying the method to na- 
ture, where, indeed, it would have been easier! 

This bloodless type is to discredit Plato’s later Socrates. The concep- 
tion seems to be based on two passages in Xenophon,” one of which says 
that Socrates made men better by making them logical, the other that 
virtue is identical with knowledge by definition. If Maier’ is correct in 
assuming that both these passages have been borrowed from Plato with- 
out understanding the philosophical context in which they occur, the joke 
would be on Aristotle. 

Be this as it may, the problem remains that Socrates also gave rise to a 
conceptual trend and occupies an important position in the formation of 
logic. And that this methodical Socrates bent on common investigation 
and esteeming knowledge a supreme value stands in straight opposition to 
Socrates the philosopher of life, the model of anti-rationalists. 

If we had no Plato we only would have those contradictory Socrateses. 
We might try to put them together and the result would approximate 
what we actually have in Plato. Plato’s early so-called Socratic dialogues 
contain all those sides and more. We have here Socrates the true Hellenic 
gentleman, the xadds xal dyadds, the conservative citizen loyal to the 
laws and altars of the polis, harmonious in soul and body, believing in 
a well-ordered kosmos which to represent is the idea of man’s existence; we 
have Socrates the subversive revolutionary, playing with the majesty of 
the Athenian people assembled in the supreme court as if they were chil- 
dren, the supreme individual defying the social whole. We have the dai- 
monic irrationalist, acting with a dreamlike certainty at the behest of the 
divine oracle at Delphi and of the daimonion within him, an irresistible 
eruption of an infinite moral force and conviction breaking through the 
boundaries of object-understanding and through the finite world of social 
limitations and conventions, a leering satyr defying the Greek-aesthetic 
conviction that the outside and the inside should correspond, a spiritual 
hero overcoming temptation and again the jolly companion and artist of 
life. And again we have Socrates the rationalist, the very embodiment of 
soberness and impersonal reason, the methodical thinker and definer, the 
matchless champion in the arena of discussion. 

But the Platonic and, I suppose, the real Socrates is more than the sum 
of these different sides. We see here a rounded and concrete personality, a 

12 Mem. iv. 5 and 6. 3 Op. cit., chap. iii. 
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concrete whole and not an additive aggregate, a unity of these opposites 
and not a patched-up eclecticism. The Platonic Socrates is like a living 
mirror where everyone believed to behold himself; one never could see 
Socrates, but paradoxically in this self-effacement and real modesty lived 
the most formidable assimilating and transforming force. You wanted to 
get hold of Socrates and you found yourself in a process of transformation, 
irresistibly drawn toward this center of gravity. 

Now the secret of this unity seems to be very clearly this, that its 
aspects cannot be stated as one or another. All either/or propositions 
break down. Socrates is neither conservative nor revolutionary, neither 
aesthetically enjoying nor austerely demanding what ought to be, neither 
irrational nor rational. He is all of this in making all of it his own prob- 
lem. Therefore he does not write or teach a philosophy, because his phi- 
losophy lives in direct contact and in a dialectical Auseinandersetzung with 
all tendencies of life which are stopped by him to become his problem. He 
becomes the magnetic pole in which all opposites meet, and thus he dis- 
covers the dialectical unity of opposites as the problem of man. And thus 
his life and his philosophy become inseparable, since having problems and 
being problematic are inseparable. 

Every standpoint, every pretended wisdom, meets real opposition, is 
limited, can be doubted. This alone, that everything is uncertain, is cer- 
tain, cannot be doubted. And this Socratic wisdom of ignorance is not a 
one-dimensional “‘standpoint’’ which could be catalogued. While others 
get humiliated because they claim to master reality, Socrates, on the con- 
trary, becomes real feeding on obstacles, waning when he does not find 
obstacles and can make them his problems. Xanthippe might object that 
such a dialectical standpoint kills all action. Indeed, does not Socrates 
himself bewail his sad impotence whenever experts are needed? And need- 
ed they surely are. On the other hand, every expert, every one-sided 
standpoint, cannot help but feel strangely unreal and abstract in its splen- 
did isolation. Objects can be isolated and brought under consideration by 
“ifs” and “whens,’’4 but man is not real in that form of an “‘it”’; he is not 
real as object only. He becomes real in responsible situations, forced to 
stand by his convictions, giving account of them and of himself by ‘“‘yes”’ 
and “no.” And here in this concrete dialectic of ‘I and Thou’ is where 
Socrates is active. And it is an activity always demanded by the prob- 
lematic and dialectical human nature. 

Thus Socrates has discovered something so simple and so obvious that 
it was much too difficult to see it before. He discovered that he was man 


™ Gorgias 474. 8 Protagoras 231 C, D. 
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—and that to be man and to be philosopher were identical. Philosophy 
is nothing but to “know thyself.””* And in Socrates it becomes the living 
soul and unity of human reality. 

We now understand the ridiculous force of this position involving the 
critical negation of all particular positions: in the midst of all those splen- 
did teachers and scientists and artists and statesmen and craftsmen this 
humble confession that he is nothing in general or in particular, just a 
man, and would they please tell him what man was? Of course they would 
know how to manage politics or what not, but to such an obvious question 
they had never paid any attention. And yet as soon as they paused to tell 
him what man was, they found themselves paralyzed as by the shock of 
an electric fish, as Plato puts it. 

We shall now try to understand how some of the well-known Socratic 
“doctrines” are connected with the Socratic principle. They are few in 
number. Socrates always said “‘the same things about the same problems’’ 
in contrast to the scientific and artistic displays of the Sophists who said 
“always different things about new problems.’’” The first charge against 
Socrates was religious. He “introduces new gods.’’ His defense does not 
deny the charge but unmistakably affirms the religious background of the 
Socratic philosophy. It is “the service of the God”’ that has kept him in 
poverty and has driven him to his present plight. 

““God alone is wise”"*—every human claim of wisdom is blasphemous. 
If the essence of being human consists in being problematic, and if the 
main human task is to discover this as a concrete dialectical situation, 
then dialectic itself demands an absolute standard and background, com- 
pared with which the whole human existence is discoverable in its prob- 
lematic nature. This absolute or unproblematic whole cannot be nature, 
since nature is given to man in the form of being an object of investigation 
or a problem, but is God. Hence God alone wise and omniscient—and this, 
indeed, was introducing a new theology since the traditional gods were 
only partially wise or present.'? To unmask the claim of possessing wisdom 
and to prove that perfect knowledge alone fulfils the requirement of real 
knowledge and that such a knowledge is divine and not human is a re- 
ligious mission. Without this religious background the Socratic war 
against the Sophist remains incomprehensible. It was not a question of 
degree of knowledge, nor was it a desire on the part of Socrates to set 
arbitrary limits to investigation. He was, on the contrary, whole-heart- 


%6 Phaedo 230. 11 Gorgias 491. 8 Apology 23. 


9 On the distinction of human and divine spheres see Mem. i. 1. 8-9; Plat. Euthyphro 
10 E; Charmides and Laches. 
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edly on their side in every pursuit of human technique. Both Plato’s and 
Xenophon’s apology testify to his sympathy with those aims, but what he 
objected to was their irreligion, their attempts to replace divine by human 
wisdom. Because in that moment their wisdom lost its limitation and with 
it its human reality. 

How does he know that God alone is wise? He knows by what I should 
call a critical negation or dialectical implication. That everything hu- 
man is uncertain can be proved. It is the only human certainty. It dia- 
lectically or through negation implies an ideal or a norm of absolute or 
unproblematic certainty, against which the whole human sphere is criti- 
cized. This principle of critical negation, which affirms the value of all 
human efforts but dialectically distinguishes it from God, is known to 
Athens as the daimonion of Socrates, that inner voice of unfailing cer- 
tainty which only negates.”° 

If God is to Socrates the idea of an absolute or unproblematic whole 
compared with which the whole sphere of human activity is criticized, 
critically distinguished or negated, it follows that God cannot become a 
principle of explanation, within a human universe of discourse—for in- 
stance, a teleological hypothesis to explain nature and man’s place in it. 
This would be undialectical and uncritical and is characterized as such by 
Socrates in the Phaidon. I mention this because the misunderstanding 
happens in Xenophon. Turning from the divine background to the hu- 
man actuality, we meet a paradox: Man’s wisdom is ignorance, but 
man’s virtue is knowledge. 

This paradox grows out of the sophistic psychology. It said that there 
is no good that is good in itself or has intrinsic value. Good is what seems 
at that moment good to the need or state of mind of the individual. Think- 
ing makes it so. Good is that which is imagined to be good by an antici- 
pating conception. Striving to realize such a desirable conception is pur- 
pose. A will, to be a human will, has to fulfil such a rational purpose. The 
human will is motivated by an anticipating imagination or conception of 
the object that is desired; therefore there is no will outside of reason. 

The consequence of this position is that also perverse, primitive, and 
criminal actions are motivated by what seems to the insane or criminal 
man good at the time of doing it. What distinguishes him from the so- 
called normal person is that his reason is more imperfect, less aware of 
wider wholes and larger implications. 

Nothing can be good unless it is your own individually approved good. 
This is the truth of the sophistic movement, the truth of ethical freedom 


2 The daimonion is also mentioned in the sense of moral tact and psychological 
“intuition.” 
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and individual emancipation from external authority. But it demands at 
the same time concrete limitation. You cannot become ethical by talking 
in general about it, but in clarifying your purpose in the dialectic of the 
here and now. On the other hand, reason transcends the moment. The 
steadiness and unity of purpose depend on large and unifying points of 
orientation beyond the life of a momentary individual. And this is the 
right of conservatism taking the state as orienting goal. But ultimately 
this state cannot be a given state. No particular end or professional 
knowledge and technique suffice to make a man good. You may know 
how to make and manipulate tools or to sway men to certain purposes, 
but the question always remains as to what ultimate end they lead. That 
there is such an ultimate and universal end Socrates cannot doubt; the 
process of reason inevitably leads him to the idea of it. And to be loyal to 
the idea of such a moral law or norm is to him the ultimate foundation of 
morality and of personality alike. But what it is in terms of concrete situa- 
tions and historical institutions he cannot say. They are symbols and ap- 
proximations to the idea, and as such representatives of it. Empirical 
laws and institutions demand respect, but they must never be taken as the 
moral law itself. 

Unify experience in such a way that the maxim of your action might be- 
come the moral law—this Kantian formulation of ethics is the Socratic 
formulation too.”* And it implies, like the Kantian, that every man ought 
to be regarded, potentially at least, as an end in itself and not only as a 
means, although he never ceases to be also a means. Socrates expresses 
that by saying that the soul of man is higher than any of its instrumental- 
ities.” 

Hence further the famous statement so revolutionary within the Greek 
competitive morality that it is better to suffer than to do injustice. The 
ethical idea of human life is to help others to become aware of the princi- 
ples stated. Revenge does not achieve this. The only reasonable thing to 
be done is to try to show them that in doing wrong they act against their 
own better selves and against their own happiness. The consistency with 
which Socrates carried this attitude out to his own bodily destruction 
made manifest the transcendent reality of the moral law as the basis of 
a real community. Sinews and muscles and bones do not explain why 
Socrates cannot move his body from Athens in order to escape the death 
sentence. The loyalty to the moral law, the consistent fulfilment of his 
life-purpose explains it. This loyalty to the moral law, the care for the 
soul above all else, is at the same time the true idea of happiness. External 


* Crito 50f.; Mem. iv. 4. 16. 2 A pol. 30. 
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good and well-being will be secured by it too, whereas a pursuit of worldly 
goods and pleasures is in itself without direction or absolute meaning and 
defeats itself, temporary appearances to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Thus in the Socratic dialectic is united what the Cynic formalism of 
struggling virtue and the Cyrenaic hedonism had abstractly separated. 

The strict transcendence of the moral ideal makes necessary the strict 
actuality of individual morality in the dialectric of the here and now, and 
the universal formalism of the moral law implies that it cannot be made 
into a program in and by itself, but is real only in the plurality of given 
and finite pursuits and purposes. If you separate the moments, you de- 
stroy moral life as a dialectical process and rob it of its concreteness. 

The moral law of universal and unambiguous purposiveness is the con- 
dition making possible all actual distinction between good and bad, better 
and worse, without which all such value distinction is without meaning 
and without foundation. Being the condition of the whole of moral life, 
the law is not that whole itself. It remains the pole of unity and steadiness 
in the dance of life. Thus Socrates’ ethics is now connected with man as a 
dialectical problem. 

A last consideration will show that Socrates is beyond the trite alterna- 
tive of pessimism and optimism. His rational faith is often being praised 
or blamed for an easy optimism removing sin and guilt by translating 
them in terms of intellectual error. But we must remember that no man 
and no human institution adequately represent the ideal. More than that, 
it is reason itself that fails whenever there is failure. When the Athenian 
people condemned Socrates they acted according to their reason and ac- 
cording to the law. But judged by the principle of ethics they failed, and 
Socrates tried to convince them of their “error.’’ And although he had 
the better argument, the error was real nevertheless.” Thus the principle 
of practical reason carries a tragic tension to the heart of the life of reason, 
a dialectic of the utmost actuality and inevitability. 

Finally, there is a limit to practical reason itself.24 There are actions 
when the doer does not know that he acts or what he does. This is insan- 
ity, the radical evil,?5 resembling the blind eruptions of nature. They are 
outside of moral responsibility and hence of practical or concrete dia- 
lectic. And that is why Socrates is not interested in nature. It can be de- 
scribed and used but not talked to and not understood. 

We come to a last consideration concerning Socrates’ place in history. 
His death and fate belong as inextricably to his significance as the cruci- 


33 Cf. Kallikles in the Gorgias. * Crito 44 D. 
% Protagoras 345 B; Gorgias 458. 
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fixion of Christ belongs to his. In both, their ends are consummations of 
their lives and in a way of their own works. 

Socrates appeared in a fatal moment of Greek culture. The old city- 
culture, based on divine institution, was on the wane. The conservative 
fundamentalist party tried to stem the tide of criticism and relativism by 
blind opposition. The radicalism of the sophistic intelligentsia was merely 
negative. To both Socrates was an unanswerable enigma. To the funda- 
mentalists he said: ‘Very well that you honor the gods and that you try 
to conserve, but you are poor conservers without knowing why and to 
what end.” To the radicals he said: “Very well that you confess your 
ignorance concerning absolute powers and that you demand intelligent 
criticism, but you are poor critics and very mediocre thinkers. You must 
be more critical.”” On the surface his principle of ignorance held common 
ground with the others. The conservative said: ““Man may not know ab- 
solute matters, therefore he must blindly obey what laws he has got.” 
The Sophist said: “Man cannot know and therefore he must acquire 
whatever he can of power, pleasure, and success.”’ This pseudo-humility 
passed over into brutal self-assurance. Socrates, on the other hand, 
showed why man was ignorant and how this implied search for the truth. 
Before his judges he despised compromises and told them that he had 
to obey God more than them. Their answer was poison. They showed 
that they could not stand the truth. 

The Socratic fate becomes to Plato a philosophical problem. He is in a 
position similar to Orestes or to Hamlet. The father of his soul has been 
murdered and his mother, the city, is guilty. No revenge is possible. The 
master’s message admonishes him that the only revcnge is to show the 
better reason, to “follow the logos.’”’ But was not this way blocked? Had 
not the world declared that it did not want to hear the gentle voice of 
reason? What, then, was the status of the ideal in this world? What kind 
of reality was that which could not bear a good and happy man in its 
midst? 

In these pangs of experience Plato’s idealism is born. The home of the 
good is not in this world but in the world of absolute values. They are 
the true reality. True philosophy and true life mean preparing for death, 
mean leaving this world of untruth and of bodily desires. The body is the 
prison of the soul. Such is the outlook in the most tragic and most pas- 
sionate of the dialogues, the Gorgias and the Phaedo. But was this just to 
the master? Was this absolute dualism of idea and experience his meaning? 
Plato knew that it was not, and so he created in the Phaidros and the 
Symposion the philosophy of Eros. 
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Eros is the mediator, trying to form the finite and mortal in the image of 
the eternal ideas of ‘‘the true, the good, and the beautiful.”’ He is the son 
of poverty and abundance, sharing the nature of both parents. He per- 
vades reality. He is the principle of living evolution and a mighty dia- 
lectician. He is rugged and mean-looking but, like some figures of Silenos, 
he possesses inwardly golden images of gods. In Plato’s Eros Socrates has 
become a universal myth. Four centuries later this Socratic clashed with 
the Christian myth, and this gives rise to that profound and fascinating 
dialectic of ‘faith and reason”’ which has filled the world ever since. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


A SCANDAL IN PHILOSOPHY, OR HOW TO MAKE 
PHILOSOPHY INTERESTING 


THEODORE T. LAFFERTY 


HERE are a few of the more intimate relations that things have 
in their own private realm of metaphysics which have never 
been divulged completely to younger students. On that account 


if for no other, I suppose that one ought to consider seriously before pub- 
lishing those things. But hints have already gone the round, of course, 


and students are whispering vaguely of certain internal relations which 
things may have that are not exhibited in their more external affairs. 

It has furthermore been urged, with no good reason, that one ought to 
consider whether or not what he says is true before publishing a scandal. 
I am not, indeed, in the least sure whether anything to be said is true. Nor 
have I any purpose to find out that, for I wish to be quite disinterested. 
As Mr. Smart has so aptly pointed out, astrologers and alchemists were 
such just because they had purpose. Hence, I wish to write this quite 
without any purpose. Nevertheless, I am quite unable to see that any 
proposition herein contradicts another, so there are no inherent logical 
contradictions in it, and I deduce that by definition it is therefore possible. 
Well, then, on this score I have received assurance that it is indeed my 
moral duty to publish the scandal, because the addition of possibilities, 
particularly those possibilities which can neither be proved nor disproved 
by experience, to our hypotheses gives wings to thought. 

One further moment of hesitation and Iam done. Some upstart, still 
beeing incapable of appreciating the logic herein subsisting, may remark 
that on the whole this paper is rather trivial and unimportant. But I 
would withstand him to his face. Is he so unread as not to know that I 
have plagiarized all of it, including the mistakes, from the very best 
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philosophical literature from Plato on? (Though I acknowledge having 
omitted some of the Ideas of Plato that Chapman found more interesting.) 
But, in the Name of Eternal Objects, is the upstart so ignorant as not to 
know that “importance,” “triviality,” and the like have nothing to do 
with advanced philosophy? Such terms refer to practical affairs of experi- 
ence and the use of them shows want of “discrimination essential to phil- 
osophic clarity.’’ Appearances to the contrary notwithstanding, this pa- 
per is written only for the wise man, not for the man or lady of the street. 

Formally, if not efficiently, this story goes back to the beginning as 
most stories of this sort do. It was when True Being first met Mother 
Nature. I say “first met,” which will to the purist imply a very question- 
able “first time.”” But this is only a way of speaking inherited from a pre- 
vious generation when people in the realm of opinion had such supposi- 
tions. True Being, upon examination, has hinted that there was a time 
before any that could be mentioned properly. But Mother Nature has 
kept silent about many of her past affairs. They are, as the scientists are 
wont to say in popular lectures, ‘‘Nature’s secrets.”” Indeed, both True 
Being and Mother Nature are now quite advanced in age, and it is not my 
purpose to tell all that there is to know about them. I only mention a few 
things that will help us to go on. 

Now, as I was saying, when True Being first met Mother Nature, he 
found that she was full of movements, contingencies, hazards, chances, 
changes, surprises, and genuine novelties. Then, too, as would thus be 
indicated, he found her to be very well qualified. In short, True Being 
held that, since it was within the realm of a priori possibility that she 
might be anything, then it was possible that she may be a sort of diversion 
from his eternal contemplation of himself. Perhaps all would have gone 
well had True Being been a little less irrelevant to time. He had it within 
possibility, as I have said, that there was a time before. And he might 
have deduced sub specie aeternitatis that there would be a time after, par- 
ticularly as he himself was the only object of his love. But whether he did 
or not, he certainly contemplated that time was irrelevant to him. And 
therefore, although Nature in her pristine virginity was somehat precari- 
ous, still True Being refused to take time seriously. It is owing to this that 
evil occurred in the world. 

Many have tried to hush the affair by asserting that there was or is no 
real evil, or at least although from the standpoint of certain practical 
minds unenlightened by the highest good there may be some evil, never- 
theless from the standpoint of True Being there simply is not any evil. 
Everyone was of course interested in the scandal, for such it soon became. 
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Sides were drawn and they were hard at it. The very fact that some were 
so interested to deny evil proved to others that there really must have 
been some evil. To which it was retorted that in the sense that there was 
evil, it had to do with non-Being which by the clearest rules of logic has 
nothing to do with Being. For Being, so it was urged, is most certainly not 
non-Being. From which it follows with absolute necessity and indubitable 
certainty, cleariy and distinctly, that non-Being is not Being and, they 
triumphantly concluded, hence not True Being. 

But the other side chorused only the more loudly that that was pre- 
cisely to admit the point, first, second, and third. For the same indubi- 
table logic shows clearly and distinctly that “‘is not’’ is only a kind of 
“is,” and non-Being is after all a kind of Being. And since Being is one, 
and True Being is one, hence they are both one as anyone should have seen 
from the first. Anyone but a quibbler could see that if Being is really Being 
it is True Being. There is no escape, they in turn triumphantly concluded, 
from the proposition that non-Being is included in True Being. So that if, 
as was indeed sworn by the opposition, evil had anything to do with non- 
Being, then it most surely had something to do with True Being. In short 
they went on to defend Mother Nature by saying that if there was any 
real evil in Nature, then that evil was not entirely irrelevant to True 
Being. Furthermore, they continued significantly, hardly drawing a 
breath, if for True Being nothing is evil, then certainly for True Being 
a lot of things are good. 

It could easily be seen that this realm of discourse was likely to be re- 
flected back into the eternal, for entropy was getting the best of it. Such 
eternal objects as ‘“‘quibbling” and “nonsense” had ingressed into the 
event and were being prehended from many standpoints. No sooner, how- 
ever, were they introduced than they became modes of extensive abstrac- 
tion, and the disputants began to warn each other to watch their p’s and 
q’s. So rapidly were the operations worked and so many were the logics 
introduced that it would be impossible to give a “consistent” account of 
anything that was said. Indeed, it almost seemed as if everyone was de- 
veloping a system of ‘‘shrieks” and other noises that were intended to say 
nothing. And the winner was to be the one who could first evolve to the 
point where he did not know what he was talking about or whether what 
he was saying was true, for then he would be most akin to True Being. 
Such sounds as I can recall were vocalized very much in the form “‘ is 
true implies g is true.’’ Of course, it seemed to make little difference to g 
whether or not p was true, since if p was false it implied any proposition 
and so implied that g was true anyway. Some in an unthoughtful moment 
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raised the point that with all their logics they could not imply anything to 
be existent, so that it would be impossible really to prove anything on 
Mother Nature. But they were quickly silenced when it was pointed out 
that if g refused to be implied by #, in that case g would be quite false or 
impossible, and that True Being would have to resort to a posteriori meth- 
ods, which would imply that thinking makes some important difference in 
the world. At this everyone shuddered. No! True Being dealt only in the 
realm of possibility, and so the impossible must somehow be possible. 

From all this it seemed to turn out that if everyone was talking nothing 
but nonsense, then Mother Nature was as promiscuous asa bawd. And the 
justification of that implication is that whenever anyone says “everyone is 
talking nothing but nonsense”’ he never refers to himself. If some of the 
more gentle of my gentle readers consider the implication rather imma- 
terial, let me hasten to assure them kindly that they are so untutored as to 
confuse psychology with logic, importance with knowledge, and that they 
are unlearned in the ways of self-evident truths, for the implication is in- 
deed material. 

With that, we may return to the highest principles of our story, which 
it will be seen by description to have a one-to-one correspondence directly 
with reality in classes of couples, at least in the sense in which a catalogue 
would correspond with it. True Being soon became’ aware that Mother 
Nature was in a state of becoming. Indeed, it began to seem that passage 
was essential for her to be what she was. Even yet, True Being did not 
take time seriously. It was not long afterward, however, that an emer- 
gence was noted at which many who had pretended to be her friends 
shrugged their shoulders, saying that the affair was perfectly ineffable, 
incommunicable, and could only be denoted; that it was indeed knowl- 
edge, but its opposite was not error. But when, as the final outcome of the 
matter, Nature gave birth to Fact, True Being became the very principle 
of ultimate irrationality. Needless to say, Nature was stratified by the 
intersection of an indefinite number of frames of reference. Nevertheless 
a few souls, who always believed that “good” was an indefinable, refused 
to be carried away. They asserted it was all a construction. But when pre- 
sented with the Fact they crawfished: “When we said ‘the thing was a 
construct’ we didn’t mean that the thing was a construct. Oh! No! What 


t For the benefit of those who are not very ingenuous, let me explain that ‘True Be- 
ing became” is not self-contradictory. The assertion is, of course, made rapidly here, 
but it could have been expanded into several volumes, hence more and more slowly 
relative to the reader. Well, let x indicate an infinite number of volumes on the subject. 
They then have being. Q.E.D. ‘“‘soon”’ is a universal, and so timeless. 
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we meant was that the proposition ‘the thing was a construct’ could be 
translated precisely into a set of propositions in which the thing would 
disappear.” But the Fact did not disappear. More loyal friends rushed 
forward with the eternal proposition that after all the Fact was such a 
little Fact. Yet to this haughty purists retorted that a Fact was indeed 
a Fact. Nor could the more cogent plea avail, that the Fact had very 
much the appezrance of True Being, because all the common observations 
had become so sensational that Mother Nature retired into a solipsism. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 
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CONTEMPORARY IDEALISM IN AMERICA. By Clifford Barrett (ed.). New 

York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. ix+326. $2.00. 

The purpose of this volume is defined by the editor to be neither ‘“de- 
fense nor propaganda,” but the presentation of fundamental issues in con- 
temporary thought from the point of view of idealism. Idealism itself is 
regarded as being rather a philosophical attitude than a rigid dogma. 
Practically all the contributors insist on the necessity for a plastic re- 
definition of doctrine in the light of living science and reflection. Never- 
theless, they are at pains to present contemporary idealistic thought as 
continuous with a “great tradition” as old as Plato. The formulation of 
the essence of this tradition is one of their major preoccupations, and one 
gets a suspicion that many of them feel that it has not been rightly under- 
stood by rival schools. In general, it is agreed that idealism is not essen- 
tially “mentalism,” but rather the belief in the “primacy” of values. The 
status of mind in the universe follows from, but does not determine, the 
status of values, and one of the writers, Professor Wilbur Urban, boldly de- 
clares that mind can best be defined through value, not value through 
mind. The ascription to the idealist of the belief that the being of things 
depends upon their being known is rejected as a travesty of their point of 
view. And quite justly, as it seems to the reviewer, for Berkeley’s esse est 
percipi was never intended to apply to aught except sense-presentations. 
But with this single exception it is interesting to notice that very little 
attention is paid by the contributors to the polemics against idealism 
poured out in such profusion during the last twenty-five years. This si- 
lence may, I should suppose, be interpreted in several ways: asa sign that 
the writers do not consider this polemic worth considering; as a sign that 
they are unable to answer it; or that they feel that a philosophy’s best de- 
fense is its own constructive statement. While this last statement is, I 
think, true in general, I believe the influence of the volume, particularly 
among the “‘younger generation’’ of philosophical students, would have 
been much greater if at least one of the contributors had written a “Reply 
to Critics.” The younger generation of philosophers, nourished on the 
analytical and controversial method of G. E. Moore and the technicalities 
of Principia Mathematica are not likely—I say it with regret—to be much 
influenced by these essays (there are four or five exceptions), despite the 
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dignified competence and scholarship of them all, and the wisdom and 
charm of many. Yet if one wants a broad picture of contemporary ideal- 
ism in America there is no better place to find it than in this volume. 

It is obviously impossible in a short review to do justice to twelve inde- 
pendent essays. The most that can be accomplished is to give some idea 
of the substance of each and the way they impress at least one interested 
reader. The first paper is a delightful sketch by Professor Palmer of the 
life and character of Royce, to whose memory the volume is fittingly 
dedicated. Everyone who knew both Royce and Palmer will love this 
essay. The second, by Professor Clifford Barrett, is a happily written ex- 
planation of the purpose of the volume. This is followed by “The Con- 
tinuity of the Idealistic Tradition,” written by Professor Charles M. 
Bakewell. Like Professor Barrett, he insists on the essential agreement of 
all idealists on the eminent metaphysical status of values, and claims 
Plato as the initiator of “the great tradition.”’ The contrary theory is de- 
fined as “any interpretation of experience which excludes purpose as a 
true cause.” These first three contributions belong together as defining 
the general nature and historical antecedents of the idealistic movement. 

They are followed by a set of papers of a more specialized character. 
The first in this set and the fourth in the volume, “‘The Ontological Argu- 
ment in Royce and Others,” by Professor W. E. Hocking, is, in the opinion 
of the reviewer, one of the most significant in the group. It consists of a 
demonstration, following Royce, of the necessity for some sort of general- 
ized ontological argument, and shows that the distinction between essence 
and existence breaks down in crucial metaphysical instances. Unfortu- 
nately Professor Hocking’s argument becomes somewhat obscure toward 
the end—doubtless owing to want of space. In the next essay, Professor 
Cunningham offers a study “On the Meaning Situation.” He makes two 
very valuable points: the complexity of all three essential factors in the 
meaning situation—mind, content, and object—and the control exerted 
over the whole situation by the object. It is regrettable that space did not 
permit him to draw the final metaphysical implications from his analysis. 
In the sixth, “The Philosophy of Spirit, Idealism and the Philosophy of 
Value,” Professor Urban sums up with his characteristic boldness and 
originality the theses for which he is famous: the primacy of value, the 
irreducibility of spiritual value to any other form of existence, the im- 
possibility of defining the “ought” in terms of subjective preference, and 
the need for a new conception of mind sufficient to “carry” spiritual value. 
These are all debatable theses, but Professor Urban gives his reasons for 
them here, as he has given them elsewhere. I, for one, would have been 
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grateful for a more precise formulation of the relation of mind to “‘objec- 
tive” values. I take it that Professor Urban would not be content with 
any simple “apprehensional,” realistic view: he is far too subtle a thinker 
not to see that the relation is a more intimate one. The next essay, ‘“The 
Principle of Individuality and Value,” by Professor Leighton, is a vigor- 
ous statement of the conviction that individuality is at once the locus and 
the measure of value. That, furthermore, personality is the best key to 
the meaning of the universe, is admitted to be a “‘venture of faith,” “a bet 
against odds.’”’ In chapter viii, entitled ‘The Finite Self,” Professor 
Brightman offers an interesting study of the idealistic elements in Bren- 
tano’s psychology. In chapter ix, “God and Cosmic Structure,” Professor 
Boodin claims only a high degree of probability for his speculative cos- 
mology, which he characterizes as a theory of ‘creation through interac- 
tion under the control of a cosmic organism.” In chapter x, “The Theory 
of Moral Value,” Professor Rudoslav A. Tsanoff upholds a gradational 
theory, which, he asserts, provides a synthesis of perfectionism and hedon- 
ism. 

The last two essays stand perhaps apart. The first, “The Meaning of 
Obligation,” by Professor Charles W. Hendel, Jr., is the longest in the 
volume, and I have no space to do justice to the valuable historical survey 
of political theory which it offers. It is a pity that a more complete study 
of the relations of political concepts to idealistic theory, merely touched 
upon in the concluding page or two, was not possible. The final essay, 
“The Revival of Idealism in the United States,” by Professor R. F. Alfred 
Hoernlé, awakens anew, by reason of its geniality and insight, regret that 
its author should ever have left our shores. While calling attention to the 
“eclipse’”’ of idealism in America, he hails the work of Professor A. N. 
Whitehead as itself belonging to this school and the sign of what may be 
an approaching revival. Among the idealistic elements in Whitehead’s 
work he notes the following: the recognition of the validity of the idealis- 
tic doctrine of coherence in Whitehead’s insistence that no entity can be 
conceived in complete abstraction from the system of the universe, and in 
his critique of all forms of mere abstraction, even the abstractions true and 
false; the hope, through philosophy, of fusing science and religion; the 
parallelism between Berkeley’s esse est percipi and Whitehead’s condem- 
nation of “vacuous actuality.” In the end, Hoernlé tells us, the sole meth- 
of deciding ultimate metaphysical questions is by a sort of intellectual ex- 
periment—Mach, be it recalled, whom Hoernlé does not mention, coined 
the word “Denkexperiment”—with regard to which pragmatists such as 
Dewey are closer to idealists than is supposed. The last section of the 
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essay is concerned with Whitehead’s conception of God and the place of 
personality in his sytem. Here, it seems to me, Professor Hoernlé is not on 
such sure ground; but that is not altogether his fault. 


DEWITT H. PARKER 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


THE IDEALISTIC ARGUMENT IN RECENT BRITISH AND AMERICAN PHI- 
LosoPpHY. By G. Watts Cunningham. New York and London: Century 
Co., 1933. Pp. xiii+544. 

This book satisfies a definite need, for the controversy concerning 
“idealism” which raged during the first quarter of the present century was 
much too heated and partisan to permit the formation of a just concep- 
tion of the doctrine under discussion. It is now time to return to the prob- 
lem in a calmer, more judicious spirit. This is what, for the Anglo-Ameri- 
can branch of recent idealistic tradition, Professor Cunningham has done. 
And, in certain important respects at least, it could hardly be done better. 

The first and larger portion of the book is exclusively expository, the 
remaining portion is critical. This chemically complete separation of func- 
tions makes perhaps for fairness, but is one cause of the most obvious de- 
fect of the book, which is its tendency toward undue repetition. The crit- 
icism provides itself with a target by rehearsing a certain amount of the 
exposition. The latter is careful, clear, and generally adequate. And it 
rescues several interesting thinkers—Ferrier, Grote, Ward—from com- 
parative oblivion. 

The critical discussion is, for the most part, exemplary in tone, and 
seems almost always relevant and penetrating. Among its results are the 
rejection of the “epistemological” argument for idealism, and the accept- 
ance, in spite of many qualifications, of the argument a contingentia mun- 
di, that is, the argument from the fragmentariness of physical reality, its 
failure to form an intelligible whole unless conceived as involving mind as 
an essential constituent. This intelligible whole, however, is not to be 
conceived as ‘“‘absolute”’ in the sense intended by Bradley, Bosanquet, or 
Royce. For the argument is shown to give no real support to either the 
non-relational or the timeless character ascribed to the whole by some or 
all of these thinkers. Nor need the absolute be conceived as purposeless. 
Pure progressivism—perfection lies in the future, the end to which the 
present is mere means—and pure eternalism—perfection is fully realized 
from all eternity, so that progress is impossible—are shown to be two 
sides of the same fallacy. There need, one infers, have been no time, how- 
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ever far in the distant past, and however genuine the emergence of values 
since that time, which was without value—which indeed lacked a certain 
perfection, for perfection “lies within . . . . perfectibility.”” Thus the re- 
ligious point of view need not conflict with the moral. To the reviewer 
this means, in so far, a return to the theistic point of view which was— 
even if unconsciously—betrayed and destroyed by the Absolutists, from 
Augustine and Aquinas to Royce. The love of God is eternally perfect, 
not because it eternally includes all possible values as realized, but be- 
cause it is the fructifying sun of good will which inexhaustibly and cease- 
lessly creates and nourishes values. Perfection as eternal is abstract and 
moral, not concrete, finished, and aesthetic. 

The reviewer has one quarrel with Professor Cunningham. This con- 
cerns his treatment of panpsychism, which he regards as identical in prin- 
ciple, and not superior scientifically, to primitive animism. But, as one 
may see in Whitehead’s sytem, or even in Ward’s as so well expounded by 
Professor Cunningham, each and every discovery of natural science im- 
plies a definite difference between savage and civilized animism. Thus, to 
take one of Cunningham’s examples, it is no longer the cloud which has 
feelings, but its molecules and electrons, which are disclosed as the indi- 
viduals of which it is a loose and superficial association or swarm. This 
difference, which is associated with other less obvious ones, is so sharp and 
profound that many thinkers seem unable to realize it imaginatively or to 
grasp its logical consequences. And nowhere, it must be admitted, does 
Professor Cunningham display less detachment, or effort to reach a fair 
estimate, than when dealing with this topic. In this respect he seems, in- 
deed, to have accepted the Creighton tradition en bloc. That this tradition 
is superior to other non-panpsychic idealisms seems clearly enough made 
out in the book. What is not made clear is how mind can be intelligibly 
regarded as essential to matter although the latter is neither a set of ideas 
or mental states (4 la Berkeley) nor yet a colony or swarm of low-grade 
sentient individuals (4 la Leibniz). Yet this non-mentalist and non-spir- 
itualist idealism is the Creighton doctrine to which Professor Cunningham, 
who learned it from the master himself, still adheres. 

Perhaps the chief implication of the book is that the germinal idea of 
idealism—the notion that mind is basic to reality—is of greater impor- 
tance than any of the systems hitherto more or less hastily and blunder- 
ingly elicited from it. Idealism may be true even though no man has yet 
succeeded in presenting a true idealism. It is a historical fact that the 
failure of the classical idealisms derives at least in part from features 
which cannot be deduced from the idealistic doctrine itself, and indeed are 
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often incompatible with it. Until all such irrelevant factors have been 
clearly distinguished, no rational estimate of the doctrine is possible. To- 
ward this purification Professor Cunningham has made a valuable con- 


tribution. 
CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


LEISURE IN THE MODERN WORLD. By C. Delisle Burns. New York and 

London: Century Co., 1932. Pp. 559. $2.50. 

Here is the record of a series of radio talks given in Glasgow and Lon- 
don in an unacademic and very human manner by a learned and gracious 
member of the English Labor party. It is a rare instance of a university 
professor talking to the masses with understanding and insight. The new 
leisure of the machine age extends to the common people in contrast to 
the traditional leisure of a favored class. For the first time the workers 
have spare time with unworn energy. Instead of being compelled to use 
the hours after work just to recuperate to work again, there are hours each 
day with vigor enough to engage in other pursuits and to learn really to 
live. The suggestions for the improvement of this chance to live are re- 
lated to the immediate conditions of life in which rapid changes of social 
customs and standards are occurring. There are opportunities for experi- 
ment in new food and clothing which contribute to physical energy and 
freedom, to social equality and freer contacts in wider areas. Such 
changes awaken favorable attitudes toward change itself. “If daily habits 
remain traditional, no industrial or political reorganization is possible.” 
Similar implications are seen in the introduction and use of new styles of 
furniture in the home and of new types of buildings in which people live. 

With the shorter working day modern inventions supply new, enliven- 
ing interests. The motor cars, movies, and radio penetrate every com- 
munity and stir all minds. They open new dimensions of interest, extend- 
ing the bounds of the neighborhood, revealing in vivid pictures the life of 
people unknown before, and affording means of listening to their conver- 
sation and their diverse ideas. Since there is now time for these experi- 
ences the shifts in social conventions tend to become rapid and to develop 
a great community of people becoming equals through common outlook 
and emotion. But “the manners and customs of modern streets are not 
faded copies of the manners of drawing rooms... . . / A new group of con- 
ventions arises, which is not derivative but is original. ‘The effect of the 
new leisure is especially marked in the life of women and of children and 
youth.”’ 
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The question, Can democracy be civilized? can be answered only when 
it is seen that civilization may depend for its roots upon the way in which 
work is done but that it depends for its finest flower upon the use of 
leisure. The finest use of leisure is “standing aside” in which quiet and 
serenity are acquired and the ability to see ourselves now as players on the 
stage and now as parts of the audience. “That a great civilization is now 
being born is shown by the new quality of that inner life which is possible 
in it.” Public policy is taking more and more responsibility for the uses 
of leisure by providing more opportunities for enjoyment through the use 
of public libraries, museums, galleries, parks, baths, opera houses, and 
theaters. But it is important to go much farther and provide more “‘lux- 
uries,”’ more cake with the bread. It is not contended that the so-called 
fine arts are important for everyone. Some may not enjoy music or 
poetry or philosophy. Each person ought to make experiments in leisure. 

“Such experimenting or exploration is the salvation of civilized life.”’ “‘The 
greatest skill is required for ‘doing nothing.’ Doing nothing is allowing freedom 
to the flow of one’s perceptions and sensations and thoughts and emotions. 
.... At the point at which one passes into the most perfect form of doing 
nothing, there is no ‘purpose’ at all—no conceived end—no ‘self’ or what not— 
for the sake of which one is ‘doing nothing.’ . . . . One does not ‘live’ for any- 
thing at all. One just lives. The perception of that fact and of its importance 
may very well come from doing nothing.” 


E. S. AMES 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


L’IDEE DU DROIT SOCIAL. NOTION ET SYSTEME DU DROIT SOCIAL. HiIs- 
TOIRE DOCTRINALE DEPUIS LE XVII*® SIECLE JUSQU’A LA FIN DU XIX® 
SIECLE. By Georges Gurvitch. Paris: Recueil Sirey, 1932, Pp. ix+713. 
It would perhaps be futile to recommend a work on social law to those 

whose ideas of law have been formed within the Anglo-American legal 

tradition. To those however for whom the law has a meaning within the 
continuity of social life and cultural history this book will appeal as of 
unusual interest and value. The work traces the history of the idea of 
social law from the ‘“‘sketch” drawn by Grotius and Leibniz to the recent 
systems of the three great French jurists Duguit, Saleilles, and Hauriou. 

The history is not merely a statement of facts. There is throughout a 

critical evaluation of the concepts that emerge in the course of that his- 

tory, and, in the closing chapters especially, there is a penetrating analysis 
of the idea-system of the doctrine of social law. 

As a thesis Gurvitch proclaims the existence of a social law which lies 
alongside the individual law in the social structure and is of a higher type 
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than the latter. The plan of the book provides for a systematic analysis 
and defense of the idea of this social law, and a historical account of its 
development. It constitutes, for the period it represents, from the seven- 
teenth to the end of the nineteenth century, a contribution to the history 
of ideas which is in many ways remarkable. The author possesses a prodi- 
gious knowledge of a very broad field, a field not too clearly defined, per- 
haps, but one which this book will do much to render precise in outline and 
content. 

The work consists of five parts. The first gives a critical account of the 
general notion of social law and its forms, the types of problems for the 
solution of which appeal is made to the notion, the systematic premises 
upon which the theory rests, a defense of the doctrine and a justification 
of historical research as the method of its presentation. Part II introduces 
the historical account, beginning with the school of ‘‘natural social law” 
and going on to the development of the doctrine in connection with eco- 
omic theory by the physiocrats, and the relation which the idea had to the 
revolutionary thought of Rousseau and Kant. Part III, on social law in 
France in the first two-thirds of the nineteenth century, deals mostly with 
Proudhon and the positivist and socialist schools, and makes Proudhon 
one of the most important figures in the history of social law. Part IV 
traces the growth of the idea in Germany in the nineteenth century. This 
begins with Fichte and Hegel, passes through the “‘historical school,” and 
attains its fullest development in von Gierke. In Part V the author dis- 
cusses the French school of “juridical objectivism.” This, as noted above, 
includes Duguit, Saleilles, and Hauriou, whose doctrines constitute, for 
the author, the major premises of social law, since they are objective prin- 
ciples in that they carry metaphysical implications. Logically, and in 
their relations to experience, they have slightly different bases; those of 
Duguit resting upon sensualistic, those of Saleilles upon conceptualistic, 
grounds, the synthesis of the two being completed in the metaphysical 
objectivism of Hauriou. In this system the institution and institutional 
law are elementary concepts. As such they make intelligible many of the 
persistent problems of juridical theory, such as the question of the nature 
and the reality of the collective personality and its objective basis in the 
“communauté sous-jacent” (p. 29); the distinction between the moral and 
the juristic personality as depending on the distinction between the col- 
lective person as a subjective phenomenon and its objective foundation 
in the idea, the Platonic universal, within the institution; the nature of the 
authority of the person as thus grounded and its impersonality (p. 20) and 
the consequent doctrine of pluralization of sovereignty. 
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As in any conception of law, even in the naive subjectivism of the in- 
dividualistic system, the central concept will be that of person; so in any 
genuinely objective account of “social” law the question of the nature of 
the “collective” person will be uppermost. Gurvitch disposes of this ques- 
tion, as it seems to me, with finality, at least until some at present unpre- 
dictable revolutionary change takes place within the structure of juridical 
reality. In any event, any law that can find for itself an authority or 
obligatoriness that is able to command recognition must find the 
ground of that authority, as Gurvitch does, in the metaphysical structure 
and constitution of the “collective” or institutional person. And, while 
this authority is “impersonnifiable’’ (p. 29), it must take the place of the 
“will” and “contract” (p. 591) of the individualist tradition. This of 
course leaves the ordinary legal positivism in a peculiarly pitiable position; 
and it is the special point of value in the doctrine of social law that it real- 
izes that its task is to re-establish the very being of law upon a new foun- 
dation in the nature of things. This nature of things is not discoverable in 
psychology as individualism assumes, or in anthropology as the “his- 
torical school” appears to believe, or in sociology as “sociological juris- 
prudence’’ assumes; there can only be reasons for law, and hence justifica- 
tion for law, that is, just law, in the metaphysical ground behind or within 
juridical fact. This ground is the institutional person. This, as I under- 
stand it, is the contention of the theorists of social law. It certainly is the 
attitude of Gurvitch, as his major problems, as well as the theoretical con- 
cepts by means of which he hopes to make them intelligible, clearly show. 
Thus the problem of the “power” of the law is not a question of who or 
what may be its legislative source, not a question of custom, but one of the 
“droit inorganisé” which lies back of all organization and formalism in the 
elemental “fonctionnalité” of the social life. How to conceive of this life 
and its law is the task of social and juridical logic, and the specific prob- 
lem is one of showing how the reality itself may function as norm, how the 
relation between reality and law or principle is to be conceived, how “‘sub- 
stance” and “procedure’”’ may express the same reality in spite of, indeed, 
rather because of, the real contradiction that lies behind all these distinc- 
tions. The demand for a synthesis of reality and norm is met for Gurvitch 
in his concept of “fait normatif” as a social structure which is at the same 
time fact and law (p. 648). This makes intelligible the ‘‘materialization of 
the spiritual” and thus provides a “substance” for social personality; it 
makes juridical and moral values extra-temporal forms from the outset 
and in the nature of things; it gives predominance to the norm over mere 
fact, to judgments of value over the simple generalizations of science. 
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M. Gurvitch’s thought is profound, his erudition vast; he sees his facts 
with the scope of the historian and the insight of the true philosopher. 
His book is hence a contribution to the philosophy of law at the same time 
that it is a valuable account of the development of ideas through a period 
whose significance for law and for practical theory generally is not every- 


where fully appreciated. 
E. JORDAN 
BUTLER UNIVERSITY 


ERKENNTNISGEIST UND MUTTERGEIST, EINE SOZIOSOPHIE DER GE- 
SCHLECHTER. By Ernst Bergmann. Breslau: Ferdinand Hirt, 1932. Pp. 
448. 

This brilliantly executed volume by Professor Bergmann of the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig is a preliminary metaphysic of the “Magna Mater.” 

“Back to the Maternal Spirit” is the slogan of the designated way of escape 

from the plight of a world that suffers from an excess of masculine men- 

tality and from the disasters which indubitably spring from any disequi- 
librium in the functional distinctiveness of the two sexes. Biological data 
are assembled to show that male sexuality is characterized by the drive to 
seek, to exhibit, to re-unite; female sexuality is to receive, to select, to 
mother. The life curve of the male sinks after the act of begetting (often 
death occurs at once), while the life curve of the female rises after impreg- 
nation. Practically all philosophy is a colossal extension of male sexuality 

which displays the fallibilities so indissolubly bound up in it. The im- 

minence of death after procreation breeds the pessimism of male philoso- 

phy (Postcoitum animal triste applies solely to the male). The male is de- 
rivative from the original mother-matrix, yearns for reunion with it, and 
is fascinated by words that covertly allude to the primal mystery, like the 
Causa prima of Descartes, the Substance of Spinoza, the Ideas of Plato. 
The dominating notions of Western philosophy have been formed by 
males (not females), and often by pederasts, ascetic monks, and other 
“biological” anomalies. Only the urge to disavow the subordination to 
the maternal principle could have led to the preposterous imputation that 
“Mind,” rather than the maternal matrix, created the world. The ‘““Mag- 
na Mater” which rose in the Near East was repressed by her sons in 
Greece and Rome and re-emerged partially in the Gothic cult of the Ma- 
donna in the Middle Ages. In the Far East the repression of the mother 
was so thorough that in India the feminine principle is the accursed portal 
of births, after which all the ills of humanity ersue. 

Bergmann defines the concepts “masculine” and “feminine” with ref- 
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erence to empirical data about non-human species, and treats them as ex- 
clusive categories; but if it is desired to find meanings for these terms 
which are biologically universal, the data from homo sapiens must be in- 
cluded, and the distinctions become far less exclusive. One gets the im- 
pression that Bergmann has used the terms to biologize his preferences. 

An important methodological issue raised by the volume is the weight 
to be attached to non-human life in the achievement of value judgments 
on the life of man. The human species is part of all life; when we find that 
man is an exception among the species, shall we recommend man to con- 
form to the rest of nature, or glory in the plasticity, originality, and 


uniqueness conferred in nature on man? 
Haroip D. LASSWELL 
University OF CHICAGO 


LyinG AND Its DETECTION; A StuDY OF DECEPTION AND DECEPTION 
Tests. By John A. Larson, in collaboration with George W. Haney 
and Leonarde Keeler. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. 
Pp. xv+453.- 

The extent to which our civilization shelters a vast conspiracy to sub- 
stitute mechanical Mother Grundies for the original invader of privacy is 
disclosed in Dr. Larson’s report. The systematic study of physical reac- 
tions accompanying deception owes much to the free association studies 
of Jung, the respiratory researches of Benussi, and the blood-pressure 
techniques of Marston and Larson. A competent psychiatrist who has 
studied actual criminal suspects since 1921, actively encouraged by Au- 
gust Vollmer, chief of police at Berkeley, California, Larson, now assistant 
criminologist of the state of Illinois, has produced a book long awaited by 
experts in his field. 

Larson has invented instruments which make it possible to secure con- 
tinuous, rather than discontinuous, records of the blood pressure and res- 
piratory changes during the interrogation of a suspect, and he has stand- 
ardized the questioning procedure by asking the subject to answer “‘yes”’ 
or “no,” and by grouping “indifferent” and “significant” questions in 
various ways. He has come to the conclusion that the blood pressure of 
the innocent decreases during the examination, but the blood pressure of 
the guilty remains the same or rises. The liar constantly gives relatively 
high reactions to “significant”’ questions, but the truth-teller shows no 
difference in reaction to “significant”’ compared with “‘indifferent”’ stimu- 
li, or else diminishes the size of his response to “significant’’ items. 

Although reporting many successful cases, Larson shows admirable 
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caution in his judgment, explicitly declaring that, since some failures have 
been made, it is premature to asks courts of justice to admit the “lie de- 
tector” findings as evidence. The procedure is an admirable method of 
police investigation, especially where there are many suspects in a case 
who must be sorted out immediately. Larson shows how men may be 
“cleared” by the “‘lie detector’’ in the face of very strong evidence (see the 
Salt Lake Murder Case, p. 367). The procedure reduces the police officer’s 
temptation to resort to physical brutality in order to obtain confessions. 

We learn from his survey of the deception tests of the past that some of 
them were founded on solid bases. The Chinese required a suspect to 
chew rice and spit it out; since salivation is inhibited in excitement, the 
chances are that the guilty party will have a dry mouth and lose out on 
the test. 

Professional ethical theorists will be interested in the observation by 
Dr. Paul Schilder (p. xix) that 

In our innermost heart we feel the enormous difference between reality and 
imagination. We know that our inner heart is never for the fantasy, or lie but 
for reality. Therefore when our conscious self deviates from the truth, and de- 
nies it, the subconscious self and the body demand to be adapted to reality; to 
be truthful. We come to the paradoxical formulation that human beings lie 
with their consciousness, but are truthful with their unconscious, and when they 
do not confess with their mouths, then they confess with their body. These 
ideas come very near to the psychoanalytic formulations of Reik. 


Haroip D. LASSWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Tue THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE AND EXISTENCE. By W. T. Stace. Oxford: 

Clarendon Press, 1932. Pp. 455. $5.00. 

Here is an eminently pleasing symphony in philosophy, revealing not 
only a large number of agreeable melodies but also a most satisfying unifi- 
cation of them about a central theme. 

Since my philosophy must take its rise within my mind, must begin, 
develop and end there, the only possible starting-point for a theory of 
knowledge and existence must be the totality of my own individual ex- 
periences. From this solipsistic origin I proceed by a movement of thought 
which is not only the logical method of arriving at and justifying my be- 
lief in the external world but is also approximately the historical method 
by which I have attained such a belief. This method is one of constructing 
either actual entities, which are then looked upon as existing, or unifying 
relationships, which serve to identify diverse elements of the given. But 
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it must be clearly understood that this activity of forming constructs is 
not one of inference, for “from the given nothing about the external world 
can be inferred” (p. 21). The goal of this activity of construction is the 
belief in an external world other than myself, containing minds like my 
own, and possessing all of the properties attributed to it by mathematics, 
science, and philosophy. 

The steps of this development are approximately those indicated by the 
chapter headings. Some concepts are contained in the given and are thus 
not to be looked upon as constructs since they are the bare given plus 
merely the activity of thought. The construction of the external world 
involves six partial constructions having to do with the unification of the 
experiences of my separate senses, the identification of my experiences 
with those of others, etc. In this construction one is somewhat surprised 
to find that the author considers the minds of others to be not constructs 
but discoveries. It must be confessed that his reasons for this are not al- 
together convincing. From this stage we pass to space and time, and to 
the concepts of things. 

Mathematics, the categories, logic, and science are then examined with 
a view to showing how investigations in these fields proceed according to 
the same methods. Truth is shown to be determined by correspondence 
if the judgment is a bare statement of the given, and by the double cri- 
terion of the consistency of its implicates with experience and of the prac- 
tical and theoretical purposes of knowledge if the judgment is construc- 
tual in character. 

The author’s style is admirably lucid. His theory of constructs is an 
important contribution to the modern problem of the logical structure of 


science. 
A. CoRNELIUS BENJAMIN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Wuat WouLp BE THE CHARACTER OF A NEW WAR? By Sir Norman An- 
gell and Others. Inquiry organized by the Inter-Parliamentary Union, 
Geneva. London: Victor Gollancz, 1933. 8vo. Pp. 411. 55. net. 

The publisher, Mr. Victor Gollancz, deserves thanks for having brought 
out a cheap edition of the Report issued in 1932 at 16 shillings. For all 
students of international affairs and for students of contemporary moral 
practice the articles in this book provide most valuable material. The 
authors of the different sections are authorities on military and scientific 
matters. General Réquin of France and Major-General Fuller of Great 
Britain are already known to those who have been working for disarma- 
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ment; and Major Lefebure who discusses chemical warfare ought to be 
better known. The accumulation of evidence on finance and propaganda 
as well as on the newest instruments of destruction is a complete condem- 
nation of the present system of relations between governments. Some will 
be justly horrified at the prospects of pain and death and moral degrada- 
tion which the next great war will bring; but even more appalling to others 
is the evidence of the fact that good brains and fine characters are now, in 
what is called peace, increasing the means of destruction. The trade in 
armaments promotes the tendency to war, in order to increase the gains of 
shareholders and workers in the trade. But even more significant of our 
present moral standards is the devotion of chemists and engineers and other 
scientists to the provision of more effectual instruments for the primitive 
types of men who can see no way of settling a dispute except by a fight. 
Poison gas and bombing aeroplanes are the results of the application of 
scientific knowledge; but what scientist even discusses the moral problems 
involved in the use of science? And treatises on moral theory remain so 
indefinite that students of ethics dispute about the logical definition of the 
word “good” while civilization is lapsing into barbarism for want of a 
practical method of distinguishing one from the other. All teachers should 


read this book on the next war. 
C. D. Burns 


LonDon, ENGLAND 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON THE SOCIAL Stup1Es. Part I: A Charter 
for the Social Sciences in the Schools. Drafted by Charles A. Beard. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. Pp. xii+122. 

After a committee had carried on for two years discussions aimed at 
definition of objectives in social science teaching, stenographic reports of 
the discussions being kept, Professor Beard drafted the report embodied 
in this Volume. The problem of defining objectives is attacked by showing 
that the program of the social studies must be a resultant of the demand 
for scholarly detachment and objectivity, the demands and necessities of 
society and the social situation, and the requirements of the educational 
process. A fair summary of conclusions, disregarding order of presenta- 
tion, is that, while the validity of ideals of scholarship must be asserted, 
social science as a study in the schools must have an ethical aim, must 
“make choices and emphasize values with reference to commanding 
standards’’; that the values and standards to be objectified in the social 
studies are set by the social situation. 

The bulk of the volume is devoted to a discussion of the demands and 
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necessities of society. The ruling principle in the selection and construc- 
tion of standards is that the personalities of the pupils should be devel- 
oped; and the direction which development should take is determined by 
consideration of what type of personality is needed to facilitate social ad- 
justment and by consideration of what type of personality is needed to 
carry on and develop existing social processes and institutions. In any 
case, attention must be directed to the nature of the society in which the 
pupil is to live. Since present society is characterized by change, it is es- 
sential that the pupil be given, not fixed patterns of response nor solutions 
to current problems, but the ability to solve new problems. Since society 
is changing against the background of its own history and within the 
framework of established institutions and ideals, the pupil should be 
made, not into a disinterested spectator, but into a member of his own so- 
ciety, a participant in the attempt to achieve more completely established 
ideals. From the point of view of a student of ethics, the most interesting 
part of the volume is the section which attempts to outline the ideals to 
which citizens of the United States are committed. While mention is made 
of the fact that there are many conflicts both of ideals and interests, and 
that the teaching of the social scientist, regardless of his intentions, is 
likely to be taken by both the pupil and the public as favorable to certain 
interests and antagonistic to others, the problem raised by this fact is not 


completely solved. 
CHARNER M. PERRY 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


SYSTEMATIC SOCIOLOGY ON THE BASIS OF THE Beziehungslehre AND Gebilde- 
lehre oF LEOPOLD VON Wiese. Adapted and amplified by Howard 
Becker. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1932. Pp. xxi+772. $6.00. 
The Allgemeine Soziologie of von Wiese, consisting of the Beziehungs- 

lehre (1924) and the Gebildelehre (1929), together with a concise historical 
treatise, Soziologie: Geschichte und Hauptprobleme (1926), constitute the 
basis of the present work. Since then new and thoroughly revised German 
editions of these books have appeared which present the author’s views in 
more complete and systematic form. 

Von Wiese is one of the pioneers in Germany who has turned his back 
to the traditional social philosophy which had dominated German social 
thought until well toward the end of the last century and, following the 
clue of Simmel, ventured to stake out a claim in the dogma- and feud- 
ridden domain of social science for an analytical and realistic separate sci- 
ence of sociology, distinct not only from psychology, economics, politics, 
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etc., but from philosophy and the practical arts as well. He has presented 
a deductively ordered series of concepts to which he has sought to give a 
wholly systematic character and which he offers for the inductive treat- 
ment of empirical data. 

These concepts fall into two categories: Beziehungen or relations 
(which in the translation become “‘action patterns”) and Gebilde or struc- 
tures (which the translation presents as “plurality patterns’). Of the 
former there are two principal varieties, namely, attraction or association, 
and avoidance or dissociation; of the latter there are three, namely crowds, 
groups, and abstract collectivities. These concepts, in turn, become the 
framework for an elaborate web of terms which make up the working vo- 
cabulary of this system. The question may be raised, and has properly 
been raised, whether the use of a different dictionary would not have 
yielded a different conceptual framework. The kinship between von 
Wiese’s terminology and the vocabulary of the American sociologists, 
however, is very close. In view of the great pains to which von Wiese 
went to make rigorous distinctions between closely related German syn- 
onyms denoting slightly varying nuances of social relations, one wonders 
whether the American edition would not have been more useful had it 
attempted to adhere as closely as possible to the original German instead 
of, at times, departing from it. If genuine science is by nature internation- 
al, a book written in one language should not need adaptation when trans- 
lated into another. A precise rendering without embellishments should 
suffice. The adapter frankly states that he has added to, subtracted from, 
and modified the original to such an extent that it was technically impos- 
sible to indicate the numerous details in which his production differs from 
the original. He exonerates von Wiese from blame for what may be his 
(the adapter’s) fault. Von Wiese, on the other hand, has given his bless- 
ings to the American edition. The reader who is unfamiliar with the orig- 
inal may therefore confidently suppose that he is dealing with an author- 
ized version. It was perhaps inevitable that in the course of adaptation 
the work should have lost some of the sparkle and lucidity of the original. 
This is due, in part, to the fact that Professor Becker has chosen to render 
simple, homely, and common-sense German terms into cumbersome and 
technical English terms, that he has introduced the notion of “pattern” 
into the American edition which is lacking in the German and which 
makes von Wiese’s claim that the notion of “process’ is fundamental to his 
system so difficult to maintain, and, finally, that he has introduced con- 
siderable material of his own and cross-references to American authors 
which detracts from the unity and self-sufficiency of the German original 
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and which leads one to suspect that sociology as conceived by von Wiese 
is a discursive rather than a systematic discipline. 

The chief characteristics of American sociology that von Wiese admires 
are its closeness to life, its freedom from “distorting ideologies,” and its 
exclusion of metaphysics. Whether these traits are virtues or vices of a 
social science may, perhaps, be debated. There can be little doubt, how- 
ever, that what American sociologists and indeed all social scientists have 
most to gain from the Germans is an appreciation of the importance of 
fundamental methodological and logical considerations. We are just be- 
ginning to discover in America that in our search for an objective and fac- 
tual social science we have not been and, in the nature of the case, 
could not be free from “ideologies,” but rather that we have been 
ignorant of them and have either naively overlooked or subtly concealed 
them. Scholars like Simmel, Max Weber, Mannheim, and von Wiese have 
much to teach us, and in this mission the present volume will, it is hoped, 
play a réle; but the reviewer is disposed to think that it is in the mutual 
attack on common problems of social research rather than in the adapta- 
tion of systems from one universe of discourse to another that we will de- 
velop common frames of reference and create a science of human relations 
which, in the measure that it is scientific, cannot fail to be international. 

Louis WirTH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


NIETZSCHE: EsSAI DE MYTHOLOGIE. By Ernst Bertram. Translated from 
the German by Robert Pitrou. Paris: Les Editions Rieder, 1932. 
Pp. 468. Fr. 40. 

Of the many books that have been written about Nietzsche the present 
reviewer knows but few that merit comparison with Professor Bertram’s 
work for depth of insight, originality of approach, or general suggestive- 
ness. These virtues, combined with an attractive though not faultless 
style, make the reading of this work a real pleasure to anyone interested 
in its subject matter. The French translator seems also to have handled 
his obviously difficult task in a highly meritorious fashion, something all 
the more commendable as the author is reported to have refused the 
translator all asked-for assistance and criticism. 

The task Professor Bertram has set for himself in this work, may most 
briefly be described as that of viewing Nietzsche the man and Nietzsche 
the philosopher from as many points of view as possible, in order that his 
readers might thus obtain as complete and comprehensive a picture as the 
case allows of Nietzsche’s unusually complex, many-sided personality. 
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For the realization of this aim our author has made a very thought-pro- 
voking study of the various “‘influences” that entered into the “making” of 
Nietzsche and his thoughts—his ancestry, Socrates, Goethe, Napoleon, 
Wagner, etc.—a study throughout characterized by an exceptionally fine 
sympathetic insight into Nietzsche’s psychological processes as well as by 
“scholarship” in its more usual sense. The picture of Nietzsche that 
emerges is, as might be expected, the picture neither of a ‘“‘superman’”’ nor 
of an “enfant terrible,”’ but of an intensely interesting, thought-challeng- 
ing personality not untouched by genius. In particular has Professor Ber- 
tram succeeded in making abundantly plain many frequently neglected 
Christian strains in the general texture of Nietzsche’s thought. This work 
should thus be a very wholesome corrective for those who hitherto have 
succeeded in blinding themselves to the wider significance of Nietzsche’s 
work by an overemphasis on his rhetoric, or better, on his vocabulary. 
But the work as a whole is of such general significance that it ought to be 
read by everyone interested in the problem centering in the philosophy of 


life. 
SVEN NILSON 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


History OF GREEK PuiLosopny. By B. A. G. Fuller. Vol. II: Sophists, 
Socrates, Plato, pp. 493; Vol. III: Aristotle, pp. 351. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1931. 

It is doubtful if any one but a teacher of philosophy in an American 
university could have written these two volumes. They are racy state- 
ments of the key conceptions in the philosophical thought usually ascribed 
to the fifth-century sophists—and of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. As 
such they are in a class by themselves: solid enough to escape comparison 
with the Story of Philosophy, and too popular to permit comparison with 
such treatises as Taylor’s Plato or Ross’s Aristotle. The closest approach 
to this kind of thing is perhaps Professor Woodbridge’s Son of A pollo. 

Professor Fuller’s earlier volume, Thales to Democritus, indicated the 
style and scope in which he proposed to deal with these matters. His pref- 
atory remarks are so frank that criticism is rather anticipated, if not dis- 
armed. The present volumes continue the story from the point which had 
been reached at the close of Volume I. Like it, they are written to convey 
the author’s conviction that “the history of philosophy constitutes one of 
the best detective stories ever written,”’ and are intended for those “who 
havea flair for philosophy and a predisposition to feel and like the kick in 
it.”” They represent no attempt to add any new knowledge to what is al- 
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ready known, or to decide dogmatically concerning matters which are at 
present controversial. As Professor Fuller says, he “aims to throw no 
fresh light upon anything.” 

Once these things have been said, and understood to be literally true, 
little but praise, it seems to me, remains for what is left. That is to say, 
Professor Fuller has written two books which nine out of ten undergradu- 
ates will read without undue persuasion. And that is no mean achieve- 
ment. So long as courses in the history of Greek philosophy are to be 
offered to persons who are usually innocent of Greek and history and phi- 
losophy, these readable commentaries will serve their turn. Somewhere 
among their spicy pages a student will find most of what is known or be- 
lieved or conjectured regarding these Grecian thinkers. He will discover 
many things that few instructors have time to tell him; and a few things 
that even a reading of the originals would not. Professor Fuller’s deter- 
mination to be interesting may pall on his more experienced readers. But, 
set in his unbroken stream of idioms and colloquialisms, less seasoned read- 
ers will find clarifying and detailed accounts of Xenophon’s Socrates; of 
Plato’s ideas on love, ethics, politics, knowledge, theology, law, etc.; and 
of ideas similarly central to Aristotle’s philosophy. 

It is difficult to avoid a twinge of genuine regret for the scant notice 
which Professor Fuller pays to the problems raised by Professor Burnet 


regarding the “real” and the Platonic Socrates; and by Professor Jaeger 
regarding the earlier and later stages of Aristotle’s philosophical develop- 
ment. Even those ‘who have a predisposition to feel and like the kick” in 
the history of philosophy can see what is at stake in these matters. And 
Professor Fuller would no doubt be the first to admit that these tentative 
reconstructions belong among “the best detective stories ever written.” 


ALBUREY CASTELL 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


PsYCHOPATHOLOGY AND Po.itics. By Harold D. Lasswell. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. ix+285. $3.00. 

This book is a more vigorous challenge to political science than it has 
received in the last fifty years. From its overwhelming concern with the de- 
scription of the political machine which almost universally dominates the 
field, Professor Lasswell wishes the discipline to look at the men who run 
or who wish torunit. Instead of considering the political arena as a place 
where individuals animated by the desire for public good or even honor 
and money rewards run about grandiosely, he wishes us to consider it as a 
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place where the political man animated by private motives displaces these 
on to public objects and then rationalizes this displacement in terms of 
public interest. Agitators possessed of a passionate sense of social justice, 
a glowing feeling of resentment against the sufferings of the underdog—no 
less than the verbose cranks who infest all political movements—adminis- 
trators possessing an exaggerated sense of the importance of what they 
are doing, or those who are always planning large reforms which they 
never execute, or those others who have a powerful desire for responsi- 
bility, are to be seen as individuals personally maladjusted, who resort to 
political activity because it enables them to fill their maladjusted lives with 
a meaning and a balance otherwise denied to them. 

This meaning and balance which they are lacking Professor Lasswell 
finds in the motivation discovered by the Freudian psychoanalytic phi- 
losophy and technique. It is usually some form of sexual misplacement of 
the individual’s libido in his family situation which gives his life the queer 
twist resulting in the form of political activity in which he is found par- 
ticipating. The problem which Professor Lasswell sets himself is ‘to ex- 
amine the relative function which political activities and preoccupations 
play in the personality integration of the individual. For one it is an 
alternative to mental disorder, for another it is an alternative to physical 
disease, for another an alternative to aggressive sexuality” (p. 228), but 
the greatest of these, in Professor Lasswell’s scheme, is aggressive sexu- 
ality—or some form of repressed sexuality. This position is discussed 
more fully in the chapter entitled ‘“The Politics of Prevention,” which, 
startlingly and rather brilliantly, makes the point that, contrary to demo- 
cratic theorists, social harmony cannot result from staging discussions 
where the differences of all the interests concerned can be ironed out by a 
process of free give and take. Such a discussion is likely to arouse more 
conflicts than it settles, for the reason that the topics around which the 
discussion runs are only symbols for fundamental personal tensions and 
disharmonies which feed on differences of opinion because these enable the 
tensions to symbolize “the discontent of the individual in terms of a more 
inclusive self which champions a set of demands for social action” (p. 203). 
Hence political action has so much of magical symbolism in it: if you have 
taken out your grievances in talking about “sin in general]’’ and “passed a 
law”’ to accomplish this, that, or the other, your temper is assuaged and 
you never bother to inquire whether the law can be or has ever been put 
into application. Much, all too much, of your legislation is only threaten- 
ing gestures against the devil induced by insufficient glandular secretions. 
This general position is arrived at by employing in the analysis of the 
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political person the technique of the prolonged interview and the process 
of free fantasy. Out of a number of cases examined by him and others in 
the laboratory of the University of Chicago Social Science Research 
Building, Professor Lasswell selects four political agitators, five political 
administrators, and eight others having decided political convictions, 
some of the latter being taken from the literature of the subject. The up- 
shot of this psychoanalytic investigation is that all of these political per- 
sonages are found to have certain specific psychopathological traits. The 
agitators are strongly narcissistic and homo-erotic, owing to early obsta- 
cles in their love relationship or to family overindulgence and admiration. 
The objects on which the psychological displacement is effected is deter- 
mined by the models at their disposal. In the administrators, on the other 
hand, except those who are psychologically akin to agitators, the displace- 
ment does not take the form of grand and remote general “principles” but 
that of more immediate, simpler, and more objective ends wherein they 
seek compensation for a failure to define “‘the réle of the self.”’ The host 
of people with violent political convictions can be interpreted, in the light 
of the examples given, as forms of a general tendency to seek escape from 
private maladjustment in a violent interest in public problems—an inter- 
est verging on the delusional and giving us the harmless but annoying 
political crank. 

In spite of Professor Lasswell’s attempt in five introductory chapters to 
present a historical background of the development of psychoanalytic 
thinking and to introduce the lay reader into the intricacies of psycho- 
logical analysis, the reviewer has the feeling that most political scientists, 
and in fact the large mass of intelligent readers who attempt to under- 
stand Professor Lasswell’s analysis, will be utterly lost. Even those who 
are sufficiently familiar with the Freudian position will be quite unwilling 
to follow him into the hazardous paths of looking for explanations of po- 
litical behavior in sexual repressions, while others will doubt the validity 
of conclusions obviously arrived at from a study of such purely pathologi- 
cal cases as those mentioned in the study. The fact remains, nevertheless, 
that the general approach is not only revolutionary but eminently sound: 
such an all-absorbing activity as that involved in political participation, 
with its violent outpourings and its strident agitations, is not to be under- 
stood in any other terms than that of the personality of the individual 
participant seeking and finding in political activity an equilibrium other- 
wise denied him. The reviewer, however, does find it difficult to accept the 
proposition that the whole richness and variety of human motivation can 
be compressed into the formula of sexual repression and that the various 
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symbols deduced from that, such as narcissism, homo-erotism, and the 
father-complex, are enough to describe the whole gamut of human wishes. 
It is, to the reviewer, quite possible to explain many of the cases analyzed 
in the study on the basis of a power and prestige motive rather than sex, 
unless one again assumes that the fundamental pattern of the power de- 
sire is the desire for sexual power and domination. No conclusion can be 
arrived at on that score and it is best not to press the issue. Certainly the 
book cannot be dismissed, even by opponents of the psychoanalytic inter- 
pretation, on the score of its Freudian bias. The approach suggested here 
should be faithfully pursued in many fields—business, the liberal pro- 
fessions, the arts as well as politics—in order that we might ultimately 
arrive at a more realistic understanding of human social behavior. In po- 
litical activity, certainly, what floods of light might not be thrown upon 
Communism, Fascism, Naziism, and all other forms of nationalism by 
even a more tentative analysis than that contained in this book? If the 
psychoanalytic technique is valid, an analysis of some of these leaders dis- 
closing to them their fundamental maladjustment would rob them of 
their passion and fury and save them as well as society from the dire con- 


sequences of their maladjustments. 
Max HANDMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


ARISTOTLE. By G. R. G. Mure. New York: Oxford University Press, 

1932. Pp. xi+282. $2.75. 

So far as the historical interpretation of philosophy is concerned, our 
generation is eating the ripest fruits of all time; it is here that the idea of 
progress finds at least one unquestionable application. Gone are Grosse- 
teste, Friar Bacon, Duns Scotus, and the unnumbered lesser clerks of 
Chaucer’s Oxenford, with their “twenty bookes clad in blak or reed,/of 
Aristotle and his philosophie.”’ But the contemporary Oxford clerks, 
Smith, Ross, Mure, and others, have printed their full twenty of transla- 
tions and comments on Aristotle, which, though doubtless less quaint in 
letter and color scheme, would, to speak mildly, stand comparison with 
the best products of past piety and wit. Oxford, the proverbial home of 
lost causes, has still her latchstring out to her oldest and most honored 
guest. 

In the volume before us Mr. Mure has supplied for the series of Leading 
Philosophers which Stocks is editing an admirable monograph on Aris- 
totle. Its scholarship is beyond the impertinence of this reviewer to chal- 
lenge. We shall limit discussion to its specific excellences. 
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Readers familiar with Ross’s Aristotle will perhaps wish a word by way 
of comparison. The two doctors are agreed on almost all essential points. 
An exception may be noted in Mure’s polite objection to Ross’s assertion 
that Aristotle’s doctrine of the mean breaks down in its application to 
temperance (p. 153). Again, Mure is inclined to read a higher degree of 
divine immanence into Aristotle’s teleological interpretation of nature (pp. 
96-97 n.). But the important difference between the two books lies rather 
in their “final cause,” and is a divergence rather than a disagreement. 
Mure has set out to portray Aristotle sub specie temporis, while Ross has 
largely limited himself to a timeless, analytic view. Hence the space de- 
voted to building historical background in Part I, “‘The Heritage of Aris- 
totle,” with its especially subtle and full account of Plato’s adumbration 
of his pupil’s philosophy. Hence also the interesting but confessedly rapid 
and macroscopic Part III, “The Verdict of History,”’ wherein Aristotle’s 
shadow is skilfully projected down the ages, from the time of Theophras- 
tus, his immediate successor, through the Roman, Arabic, and Christian 
medieval period, to the critical revival of Aristotelian studies in the last 
century and their continued life in our own days. 

Especially valuable to the critical student is the concluding section, 
wherein are retailed the results of Professor Jaeger’s revolutionary redac- 
tion of the Aristotelian corpus upon the principle of a continuously accel- 
erating recession from Platonism. It is Mure’s well-supported contention 
that Jaeger has overshot the mark in suggesting that Aristotle’s revulsion 
from Platonism ever carried him to the attitude of ‘“‘regretful agnosticism”’ 
regarding first philosophy. That there was a genuine and progressive de- 
velopment in Aristotle’s thought in the direction of greater recognition of 
the claims of the empirical element in knowledge is cheerfully allowed, as 
also that Jaeger’s redistribution of the treatises on the basis of this de- 
velopment is ably attempted and generally probable in result. But, Mure 
argues, with great force, ‘‘the problem of immanence and transcendence— 
the effort to conceive the fully real as at once the whole and the culmina- 
tion of a hierarchy—is eternal’ (p. 273), and a reluctance to let go of 
either horn of the dilemma has been the mark of leading philosophers in 
every age. ‘‘Plato’s pupil is of the company of the great philosophers who 
have never forgotten that ‘all time and all Being’ is their province. Were 
he not, his teaching would be no true development of Plato’s; no form for 
the sake of which Platonism could be shown to have existed.”’ 

Who can profitably read this book? In Aristotelian language, all but 
gods and brutes, i.e., all that numerous company of philosophical stu- 
dents, who, while having laid a foundation stone or two of elementary ac- 
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quaintance as their substratum, aspire to diminish their “deprivation,” 
and to actualize to full energy their potential knowledge of “the master of 


them that know.”’ 
RONALD B. LEVINSON 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


More Essays OF LOVE AND VirTUE. By Havelock Ellis. London: Con- 
stable, 1931. 8vo. Pp. 228+ Index. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis’ new Essays are intended for those who are already 
adult and who already accept the task of finding out some new way of 
life. First, he discusses “the new mother.” With most admirable sanity 
he points out how an unskilful and excited instruction of children in sex 
matters may do as much harm as the traditional reticence. The most im- 
portant point is that the present increase of knowledge and freedom in 
sex matters should not diminish attention to the personal skill required 
from a mother. Similarly, the chapter on the renovation of the family 
opposes the theory that the family has become less important morally. 
On taboos and obscenity the author’s well-known attitude is developed 
further, in the maintenance of taboos which promote ease of intercourse in 
society and in the opposition to all forms of legal censorship directed 
against what is called the “obscene.” Two chapters follow on the control 
of population and on eugenics, in which sterilization is discussed. It is 
pointed out that the Roman church can hardly be said to be opposed to 
“birth control” since for some believers it advocates celibacy, which is an 
extreme form of control. Some methods of birth control are opposed, 
however, for the non-celibate. The implied theory of the church seems to 
be that the race should be recruited only from the less idealistic of its 
members. 

The whole book is a valuable contribution to the establishment of high- 
er moral standards than those which prevail today. Its tone is quiet; and 
in that alone it is a relief from the jejune and insolent manner of some of 
our modern critics of tradition. But, apart from the method, Mr. Have- 
lock Ellis never loses his sense of the dignity and grace which may belong 
to all human relationsh‘ps and to all the functions of the body. He is op- 
posed to the careless thinking of a “‘modern” such as D. H. Lawrence and 
welcomes common sense even when it comes from an archbishop. Much 
more seems to be implied in these Essays than is actually stated; but that 
is as it should be, since Mr. Ellis is chiefly concerned to induce the new 
generation and the generation which has already broken with orthodoxy 
to think for themselves and to act with that graciousness which is essen- 
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tial to a fine character. For the student of the moral problems of today 
this book is indispensable. It will not seem startling and may even be 
thought old-fashioned, but it has that maturity of criticism which is more 
valuable than the reckless anatomy of some of our writers on marriage and 
sex. Dissecting abnormal persons and analyzing abnormal states of mind 
have misled many students of humanity. Mr. Havelock Ellis steers the 
course of moral progress clear of the storms on unexplored coasts. 
C. DELISLE BuRNS 
LonDON, ENGLAND 


CausALity: LECTURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE PHILOSOPHICAL UNION 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 1932. “University of California 
Publications in Philosophy,” Vol. XV. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1932. Pp. 231. $3.00. 

The most recurrent issue in these papers is that inherited from Hume: 

Is there any factor in causation beyond mere correlation of events? 
Professor V. F. Lenzen, though not denying that there may be a pro- 

ductive (or “‘animistic”) factor in causation, asserts that at least for 

physics causation reduces to correlation, or, more accurately, to functional 
relations between numbers (assigned to physical objects as their meas- 
ures). Lenzen tries to discover in the quantitative equations of physics 
characteristics analogous to those traditionally present in the qualitative 
view of causation: the distinction between, sequence of, and spatial and 
temporal continuity of cause and effect. The principle of causality (‘same 
cause, same effect’’) is expressed functionally by the fact that space and 
time co-ordinates can vary independently of the initial and boundary 
conditions expressed in physical formulas. This principle is first discov- 
ered empirically but then is adopted as a regulative principle in science. 

Professor M. Schlick likewise follows the Humian lead. In everyday 
life causality simply means temporal sequence. To “understand” the con- 
nection between cause and effect means merely to discover the continuity 
and regularity of the series of events between them. For science causality 
reduces to functional relations between measurable quantities. But since 
functional relations can be discovered between any states whatever in any 
system, causality is applied only to those functional relations which fur- 
nish successful prediction when applied to new data. 

Professor W. R. Dennes champions the correlational view against its 
critics. The irrationality (because of the improbability) of the regularity 
of nature, if no causal or productive power is admitted, rests on a false 
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view of probability, viz., that it is a calculation based on events taken in 
isolation. The appeal to our direct experience of force in some causal situ- 
ations rests on a confusion. We do experience force as objective, but we 
do not experience the force as producing or controlling what follows; the 
force is simply one event in the temporal series. The argument that some 
causal sequences are not regular and that not all regular sequences are 
causal is met by appeal to analogy to or analysis of other sequences 
which are, or are not, regular. 

The opponents of the correlational view do not present a common basis 
for their attack. Professor J. Loewenberg finds an intimacy between 
cause and effect which forces him to admit an inward activity connecting 
them. But what this inward activity in itself is must remain problematical 
to us. Every interpretation we give of it rests on a set of (ultimately ar- 
bitrary) postulates, and we have no basis for determining the relative 
priority between such sets. But though the connotation of causality is 
thus a matter of unresolvable disagreement, upon its denotation, the 
specific cases of causation, there is complete agreement. 

Professor D. S. Mackay does not find in mere temporal antecedence an 
adequate statement of causality. Without the notion of some sort of nec- 
essary determination holding between definite kinds of events, we would 
never conceive or expect sequential uniformities. But this necessity only 
occurs in definite perspectives, and it refers simply to those conditions 
which are practically required to produce certain anticipated results. 

Professor G. P. Adams criticizes Hume’s reduction of experience into 
merely atomic perceptions. Adams finds in primary experience relations 
and structures. This organized character of primary experience is the 
basis for the reflective principle of causality. Causality is not mere se- 
quence of events, but sequence as determined by a pervasive, general 
scheme or structure. Examples are the sequence of sounds in rational 
speech and of acts in purposive behavior. Adams does not affirm, but 
seems inclined to favor, the view that cases of such determination are dis- 
coverable in the purely physical order. For pragmatic purposes, however, 
mere regularity of sequence may be substituted for causality. 

Two of the papers in this volume are not concerned with the issue indi- 
cated above. Professor H. C. Brown opposes the mechanical view of 
causality, which implies, he feels, a doctrine of universal recurrence. He 
portrays a more congenial universe—one arising out of an “a-determi- 
nate” substance (an Aristotelian primary matter). In this substance speci- 
fication arises through random splashings, and, through persistence and 
contagion, generates higher levels of determination and organization. This 
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is not, however, a doctrine of cosmic evolution, for the growth of deter- 
mination is always local and compensated for by opposite tendencies else- 
where. 

Professor S. C. Pepper tells us how to look for causality (or any feature 
of the world). We must start with “middle-sized fact”’ (i.e., a vague, par- 
tially theorized fact of common sense). Then we must adopt a theory de- 
terminative of our mode of analysis. We then analyze the fact in accord- 
ance with those categories developed by our theory which are compatible 
with the characteristics exemplified by the fact. Pepper uses this method 
to analyze causality (which for common sense always involves an active 
relation between two or more objects). He discovers that, on the mecha- 
nistic theory, causality must be given an ontological status, must be given 
a place in the category of primary qualities or physical properties—a result 


not recognized by positivistic mechanists. 
Everett W. HALL 


Ouro STATE UNIVERSITY 


L’ERE DES NEGRIERS 1714-1774. By Gaston-Martin. Paris: Félix Alcan, 

1931. Pp. 448. Fr. 70. 

In this second volume of his trilogy on Nantes in the eighteenth century 
in the series “‘Bibliothéque d’histoire contemporaine,” M. Gaston-Martin 
has produced a thorough and extremely interesting study of the complex 
ramifications of the slave trade of that city, whose supremacy in the 
traffic led Michelet to term it /a ville des négriers by contrast with St. 
Malo, /a ville des corsaires. 

The first part analyzes the activities of the trade as such, from the 
financial preliminaries at Nantes right through to the liquidation of the 
return cargo of colonial products from the Antilles. In the second part, 
thanks to records of 727 ships which he has unearthed, the author is able 
to give a complete and graphic account of the vicissitudes of the trade in 
the period, which includes the Wars of the Austrian Succession and the 
Seven Years’ War, and ends with the American Revolution. Finally, in 
Part III, the author analyses the political and economic doctrine of the 
slave-traders as it emerges from memoranda, complaints, and records, 
showing how these views reflected their own interests obstinately main- 
tained against a complex of conflicting rights—those of the great trading 
companies, of the ‘‘Farmer-General’”’ and the provincial customs, those 
of foreigners (chiefly the English), and those of the colonies. 

Through a maze of facts, competing interests, and influences M. 
Gaston-Martin leads us with infallible certainty of touch. It is an objec- 
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tive historical study, free from any misplaced indignation against the 
“dealers in ebony-wood,’’ a scientific attempt to understand and describe 
an important chapter in the development of the modern industrial world. 
Full justice is done to the inhumanity of the traffic—the terrible over- 
crowding and lack of sanitation on slave ships, the resulting mortality 
which seems to have averaged about 20 per cent and might rise for a given 
ship to 95 per cent on a very bad trip, the brutality with which revolts on 
the ship were quelled, the branding of the slaves, the horrifying rate of 
“consumption” of this living merchandise at the islands (San Domingo 
was able to absorb 5,000 new negroes annually), and the universal cupidity 
of African “kings,” French governors, and everyone else in the whole tri- 
angular course from France to Guinea, to the Antilles, and back to France. 

At the same time the armateurs, the merchants of Nantes, are shown 
to have possessed all the business virtues, reliability, independence, in- 
telligence, enterprise, and peaceableness; they enjoyed universal esteem, 
were frequently ennobled, patronized the arts, and raised Nantes archi- 
tecturally from squalor to that sober elegance which still attracts the 
tourist. Negroes were regarded everywhere as cattle; and the fact that 
they were particularly valuable cattle (bought for about £250 and sold 
for about £1500) itself guarantees that these shrewd business men would 
look after them with the greatest possible care. Apart from the case of 
some half-mad captain or sadist, we are told that this was the case: a 
medicine chest was compulsory on each ship; it was usual to stop and 
“refresh” the captives at some island both before and after the ocean 
voyage; daily they were forced from their fetid quarters (with the lash if 
necessary) to play on deck and dance to music. It is fair to add that the 
hardships of the crew and their average mortality, too, were as great as 
those of their passengers. 

The historian of morals will note with interest the extent to which this 
trade was intrenched in the life of the times, and how the négriers were 
able to show with great plausibility that the whole colonial system, and 
with it the prosperity of the mother-country and her place in international 
competition, hinged on their trade. The slave trade lay behind all sorts 
of things—behind the 40 million pounds import of sugar to France, as be- 
hind the charming vignettes on eighteenth-century bon-bons; behind 
some of the most important provisions of the peaces of Aix-la-~Chapelle 
and Paris, as behind the titles of a new commercial nobility (de Launay, 
for instance); behind the early developments of the modern limited lia- 
bility company; behind the withdrawal of privilege to the French West 
Indian Company and behind the fall of the Walpoles in England behind 
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the movement of revolt against “the fisc’’ but also solidly behind the 
mercantilist theory of national wealth. This trade was intimately bound 
up with the origins and growth of many of the chief French industries— 
such as cotton, sugar refining, the manufacture of arms, china, glass, etc. 
Finally, the nemesis of the commercial virtues referred to is shown in the 
fact that it was this trade, these traders, who were directly responsible 
for the loss of the enormous French empire in India, America, and Canada. 
The bourgeois of Nantes sat back happily when Canada—“‘ces quelques 
arpents de neige’”’—was traded for the sugar islands of Martinique, Guade- 


loupe, and Santa Lucia. 
H. R. MacCatitum 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


La PuiLosopH1E Moperne. By Emile Bréhier. Paris: Libraire Félix 

Alcan, 1932. 2 vols. Pp. 610. Fr. 50. 

The foregoing work represents M. Bréhier’s recent contribution to his 
larger project, the “Histoire de la philosophie.’’ Tome I of the series was 
devoted to L’A ntiquité et le moyen age; and Tome II, the present publica- 
tion, carries the author into the consideration of the period from 1800 to 
1850 and thence to the twentieth century. M. Bréhier has announced the 
intention of completing his studies with a treatise on oriental philosophy. 
M. Masson-Oursel, an authority on Indian thought, will collaborate with 
him in this new undertaking. 

Students of French philosophy will recall the superior qualities of M. 
Bréhier’s Histoire de la philosophie allemande, which appeared in 1921. 
The scope of his “Histoire de la philosophie,”’ to which the volumes under 
review belong, is not fully indicated by the title, since the author has really 
undertaken an outline of Western thought that ranges from Thales to 
Freud. Despite the almost forbidding character of his task, M. Bréhier 
has not wrought in vain. La Philosophie moderne, for example, is marked 
by the same careful scholarship and lucid mode of expression that distin- 
guish his earlier offering. M. Bréhier is peculiarly adept in indicating “les 
traits dominants” of an epoch. The “index des noms” of his now com- 
pleted survey of Western ideas reflects an erudition that has been admira- 
bly adapted to his chosen ends. M. Bréhier includes within his pages the 
discussion of thinkers whose names are found only too rarely in the formal 
histories of philosophy. An extended treatment of Nietzsche affords a re- 
freshing example of his broader selective policy. Foreign readers will be 
interested in the significance that is attached to types like Bonald, Con- 
stant, Destutt de Tracy, Laromiguiére, Royer-Collard, Leroux, Reynaud, 
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Secrétan, and Lequier, whose contributions in the main perhaps are not 
widely known outside of France. The doctrines of Fourier, Saint-Simon, 
Comte, and Proudhon are given a space commensurate with their impor- 
tance. M. Bréhier has followed his interpretation of French social philos- 
ophy with a short chapter upon “L’Idéalisme italien,” as exemplified by 
Rosmini, Gioberti, and Mazzini. 

The chapters of La Philosophie moderne that deal with the period from 
1890 to 1930 will naturally make strong claim upon those students who are 
concerned with such subjects as “Le Spiritualisme d’Henry Bergson’’; 
“Les Philosophies de la vie et de l’action: le pragmatisme”’; “L’Idéa- 
lisme’’; ‘La Critique des sciences”’; “Le Réalisme”’; “‘Sociologie et philoso- 
phie”’; etc. Unlike Rudolf Eucken in his Main Currents of Modern 
Thought, M. Bréhier has not set down his views as the partisan of any par- 
ticular philosophical creed. Readers may feel at times that he has exer- 
cised overrestraint in withholding his critical judgment. It is a matter 
of regret, for example, that M. Bréhier concludes a clear and suggestive 
account of the “‘philosophies of action” from Blondel to Dewey without a 
hint as to his personal reactions. He has not hesitated to comment upon 
“V’influence profonde de M. Bergson,” and he significantly adds that 
“’intellectualisme ne peut plus étre aprés lui que trés différent de ce qu’il 
était auparavant.” The philosophy of later-day idealism is sketched with 
emphasis upon the characteristics that it has manifested in the different 
countries. Fichte, Schelling and Hegel are given a detailed presentation 
in preceding sections. M. Bréhier has traced the fortunes of “‘l’hégélia- 
nisme de gauche” and “l’hégélianisme orthodoxe’”’ in a highly illuminating 
manner. It is his contention that since 1900 absolute idealism in England 
and America has undergone a certain disintegration, in part perchance 
because of a too extreme protestation against individualism but principal- 
ly by virtue of the problem of human values that philosophy has latterly 
been forced to recognize. 

M. Bréhier’s incisive exposition of the metaphysical inquiry into the 
principles of the natural sciences that was inaugurated in France in 1874 
by Boutroux’s memorable thesis Contingence des lois de la nature, and finds 
most recent expression in Meyerson’s monumental Le Cheminement de la 
pensée, is an ample demonstration of the author’s versatile powers. M. 
Bréhier will prove a valuable preceptor for students unfamiliar with the 
brilliant and enduring contributions to the philosophy of science by men 
like H. Poincaré, Duhem, Milhaud, Rey, and Le Roy. Varied aspects of 
philosophical realism are presented as they have developed in England, 
America, Germany, and France. Moore, Russell, Whitehead, Alexander, 
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Santayana, Husserl, and Rehmke are among the realists whose main as- 
sumptions are examined. M. Bréhier refers to “le réalisme néothomiste”’ 
as “un mouvement qui tient une grande place de nos jours” and enlarges 
upon the central viewpoints of Mercier, Maritain, Maréchal, Gilson, and 
other neo-scholastic thinkers. He calls attention to the practice of the 
neo-scholastics who adopt from modern philosophy only those elements 
that are able to survive “la pierre de touche” of an antecedent authority. 

M. Bréhier takes up the typical ideas of Durkheim, Bouglé, Richard, 
Lévy-Bruhl, and their contemporaries in his consideration of the mutual 
relationships of sociology and philosophy. For him a basic question is 
raised in the effort to determine at what point “les fonctions mentales” 
are to be identified with “‘les fonctions sociales” or “un ensemble de repré- 
sentations collectives.”’ Brief references to the theories of Ribot, Janet, 
M. G. Dumas, Delacroix, Binet, Piaget, Valéry, and Freud bring La 
Philosophie moderne to a close. Special bibliographies are appended to 
some of the chapters, and an excellent index enhances the value of M. 
Bréhier’s distinguished volumes. 

W. J. Morcan 


WASHBURN COLLEGE 


SHORTER NOTICES 


THE ReEticioUs FOUNDATIONS OF INTERNATIONALISM: A STUDY OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS THROUGH THE AGES. By Norman Bentwich, Weizmann 
Professor of the International Law of Peace at the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. London: Allen & Unwin, 1933. Large 8vo. Pp. 288, Bibliogra- 
phy. ros. 6d. net. 

The author was for some time a British official in the government of Palestine; 
and has recently been appointed to the new chair of international law at Jeru- 
salem. His point of view is that of a “Zionist” ; and the book under review begins 
with a study of the place of Jerusalem in history. Otherwise the tradition re- 
ferred to in the “religious foundations of internationalism” is that of Christi- 
anity in Western Europe; for even the chapter on Greek and Roman religion im- 
plies the traditional Christian view of “paganism.” Islam is considered, and also 
the great religions of Asia, Buddhism, and the Chinese and Japanese tradition; 
but all these in a very summary form. The conception of “religion” is almost 
wholly Hebrew. The argument is that “religion” should or might promote 
peace; and there is indeed some evidence that some religious teachers have ad- 
vocated the avoidance of physical conflict. But the real difficulty is that “re- 
ligion” has also increased the number and violence of wars. At the present mo- 
ment the organized churches seem to accept whatever attitude the group in con- 
trol in any country requires. The bishops of the Roman Catholic church in 
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Germany now accept the war-mania of Hitler and in Italy the same church sup- 
ports the fascist training of children for war. Unless, therefore, some very re- 
stricted meaning is given to the word “religion,” the evidence is not conclusive 
that religion favors peace. However, as a summary account of those who have 
tried to make peace through religions, Mr. Bentwich’s book is valuable. It is 
certainly a useful introduction to the subject, for students. 

C.D B. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS IN THEORY AND Practice. By C. K. Webster and 
Sydney Herbert. London: Allen & Unwin, 1933. Large 8vo. Pp. 320, Bib- 
liography and Index. tos. 6d. net. 

Professor Webster, who is now at the London School of Economics, with the 
assistance of Mr. Herbert, his associate in his late post in the University of 
Wales, has produced an admirable textbook on the League as it is today. Many 
of the earlier books are out of date. Some are too diffuse or one-sided to be safe 
guides for students. This book, however, is to be highly recommended for its 
correctness, its inclusiveness in a short compass, and its impartiality. The “the- 
ory” to which reference is made in the title is not moral theory or political phi- 
losophy but the general principles which the Covenant expresses, which are ap- 
plied in practice by the current activities of the various organs of the League. 


C.D. B: 


Ir THE Burnp Leap. By Alderton Pink. London: Benn, 1933. Large 8vo. Pp. 

213. 8s. 6d. net. 

This is a short summary of the recent criticism of our educational system. It 
refers almost entirely to England with a final chapter on the possibility of some 
international co-operation; but most of the criticism and suggestions would be 
applicable to any Western country. It is written by an unprofessional observer, 
not by a specialist; and the point of view is well presented. We are much more 
conscious than our forefathers were of the need of controlling our educational 
system with a view to our present needs. The book is a useful and persuasive 
contribution to a vital subject. 

CBB. 


THE GOVERNOR OF MARYLAND: A CONSTITUTIONAL Stupy. By Charles James 

Rohr. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1932. Pp. 175. $1.50. 

This book is primarily a résumé of the constitutional history of Maryland, 
with particular emphasis on the position of the governor. The author discovers 
that the chief executive has greatly extended his powers since the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. This situation has been accomplished partly by consti- 
tutional change, but to a very large extent by legislative enactments. The author 
does not view this tendency with any alarm, for he anticipates that the mighty 
people will rise up and smite the executive who does not use his powers entirely 
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for the public weal. He conveniently omits any discussion of the possibility of 
the governor using his powers to build up a political machine. For instance 
patronage only seems to have been important to the colonial governors. 


Ropney L. Morr 


LA VIE DE FREDERIC NIETZSCHE D’APRES SA CORRESPONDANCE. Textes choisis 
et traduits par Georges Walz. Paris: Les Editions Reider, 1932. Pp. 524. 
Fr. 40. 

This French “biography” of Nietzsche is, as its title indicates, in the main 
made up of Nietzsche’s letters to his relatives, admirers, and friends, the con- 
necting link between the letters being furnished by a minimum of editorial com- 
ments. The editor has, on the whole, succeeded better with his difficult book 
than might have been expected. The letters seem to have been chosen with in- 
telligence, and the translation seems, at least to a foreigner, quite good. To stu- 
dents of Nietzsche’s philosophy or life who lack either the time or the linguistic 
knowledge necessary to delve into the various German works from which these 
translations have been culled, the work cannot be too highly recommended. The 
letters are preceded by a fairly short but excellent biographical preface which 
provides one of the best presentations of its subject this reviewer has met in any- 
thing like an approximately equal number of pages. The book deserves a place 
in every university library where Nietzsche is otherwise represented. 


SVEN NILSON 


LE ROLE DES THEORIES PSYCHOLOGIQUES DANS L’OEUVRE DE Royce. By M. Sos- 
set. “Archives de la Société Belge de Philosophie,’ Quatriéme Année, Fasc. 
No. 1. Bruxelles, 1932. Pp. 47. Fr. 8. 

Dr. Sosset’s valuable study aims at tracing the influences Josiah Royce re- 
ceived while developing his system. These influences emanated, as it were, from 
spheres of thinking rather much in disagreement with an “absolute idealism,”’ 
and it is interesting to see, therefore, how certain important concepts, taken 
over from Peirce, James, and others, were adapted to the Roycean metaphysics. 
Important and suggestive is the author’s treatment of the problems of selective 
attention, time, knowledge, and the triadic relations which buttress the whole 
structure of Royce’s later thought. Very stimulating are the parallels to Henri 
Bergson. As is well brought out, in seeking a reason for the psychological in all 
of Royce’s works we shall always strike the rock-bottom of an indomitable re- 
ligious and ethical enthusiasm to which every other idea had to bow. M. Sosset 
is doubtless justified in confining his criticism to the problems as they appear in 
the major works he quotes; nevertheless, the other writings might have given 
interesting side lights. Though, in the nature of the case, the present study 
focuses attention on some of the central difficulties in Royce’s system it must be 
welcomed as a solid contribution to research into the work of one of America’s 


foremost thinkers. 


Kurt F. LEIDECKER 
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Tue Happy Beast. By George Boas. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. 

Pp. viit+159. $2.00. 

With a study of primitivism, the idea that primitive men should serve as 
ethical models, as a background, Professor Boas undertook in this volume to 
survey expressions, in French thought of the seventeenth and late sixteenth 
centuries, of a variant of primitivism—the idea, namely, that animals, even 
better than uncivilized man, exemplify the natural and desirable way of life. In 
the finished study, however, this idea of the moral excellence of animals is rel- 
atively unobtrusive; and the volume is primarily a brief exposition of the views 
of such writers as Montaigne, Charron, Descartes, Gassendi, and Malebranche 
in regard to the nature of animal and human reasoning. While Professor Boas 
classifies the various writers as being theriophiles or anti-theriophiles, that is, as 
aflirming or denying the moral excellence of animals, the minimum requirement 
for being a theriophile seems to be the attempt to find some continuity or 
resemblance between animal and human reasoning. Regardless, however, of 
whether they were theriophiles or not, most of the men discussed played an im- 
portant part in the attempt to delineate a secular picture of man’s nature and 
significance; and the material presented suggests that in this attempt animals, 
long before the days of the laboratory rat, constituted a difficult problem. In 
some way or another they had to be fitted into the picture. If the animals can 
reason, then man is not different from them; if the animals are automata, then 
perhaps man is merely a slightly more intricate automaton: awareness of some 
such dilemma pervades the arguments reviewed by Professor Boas. 


CHARNER M. PERRY 


THE SCIENCES OF MAN IN THE MAKING. By Edwin A. Kirkpatrick. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1932. Pp. xv-+396. $4.00. 

The scope of this volume may be suggested by notice of the fact that it con- 
tains chapters on scientific method, anthropology, physiology and hygiene, 
eugenics, economics, political science, psychology, sociology, education, religion, 
and ethics. After each chapter are two or three short selections from research in 
the field covered by the chapter. Planned as an orientation book, the volume is 
intended to serve as “‘a guide in revealing some of the general truths regarding 
man and his place in nature, and in illustrating the methods of research em- 
ployed in the various sciences of man.” Some of the truths are not entirely true, 
and every specialist will criticize the selection of material in his field; but the 
author does command a considerable array of information, and he has organized 


it into a more or less consistent whole. 
CHARNER M. PERRY 


Tue ApsurDITY OF ANy Minp-Bopy Retation. By C. S. Myers. London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford Press, 1932. Pp. 27. 
This lecture, delivered in honor of Hobhouse, by a distinguished British ex- 
perimental psychologist, gives a brief exposition of the author’s own solution of 
the mind-body problem. In common with many modern British thinkers, Myers 
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feels that the problem of mind is not a unique one, but is part and parcel of the 
broader problem of life—the problem of the duality between mechanical ac- 
tivity and directive activity. Hence the “absurdity” of conceiving of the mind- 
body relation as unique. He says: 

Living matter is characterized by an inherent activity totally different from that 
alone inherent in lifeless matter—an activity not blindly mechanical nor involving the 
expenditure of mechanical energy, viz., directive activity. 

And again, 

Throughout life, directive activity, together with the associated characteristic me- 
chanical activities, is synonymous with mental activity. The activities of what we arti- 
ficially separate as living matter and mind are identical. There can be no mind-body 
relation in the presence of this identity. The highest directive activity in the living 
organism is that of the “‘self.’’ All conscious mental activity is self-activity; only the 
self is conscious—conscious, at first, solely of self-activity (conation) and of modifica- 
tions of that self-activity (affects). Conation gives us experience of directive activity. 
Affects become differentiated into conscious feelings and into conscious sensations, per- 
ceptions, ideas, etc. 

Is this vitalism or not? It is certainly anti-mechanistic. But it does not pre- 
clude an interpretation in terms of emergent evolution, because Myers recog- 
nizes that “the system of the whole universe also exhibits a diffuse directive 
[italics mine] activity.”” Hence we are not dealing with a totally new form of 
energy, even though non-mechanical, but with a new manifestation of a pre- 
existing principle. On the other hand, the concept of “directive activity”’ is 
close to McDougall’s concept of “hormic energy,” which he assigns to all organic 
life and which is avowedly vitalistic. 

At any rate, Myers is justified in “passing the buck” to the biologist and re- 
fusing to admit that mind is any unique form of activity. But there is still a 
puzzling sort of dualism left over for the psychologist which is not so easily dis- 
missed—the dichotomy between mind as act (Myers’ “directive activity”) and 
mind as content (experience). 

A. G. BILLs 
THaT Immortal SEA. By Clifford Bax. London: Lovat Dickson, 1933. 8vo. 

Pp. 248. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is a personal and “popular” view of religion and of sexual relations as 
they appear nowadays to one who belongs to the “older” generation. The atti- 
tude expressed is generous and hopeful; but there is no clear statement of the 
evidence upon which the standards of the author are based. It is suggested that 
new forms of religion and of sexual morality are becoming established. 

C.D. B. 
THE LEAGUE ON TRIAL: A JOURNEY TO GENEVA. By Max Beer. English trans- 
lation by W. H. Johnston. London: Allen & Unwin, 1933. Pp. 415. Large 

8vo. 155. 


For a student of ethics the interest of this book is in the disappointment of 
the author at the actual experience he has had of the League. The author is a 
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German journalist, who was for a time a member of the Secretariat of the League 
at Geneva. The book is written in the journalistic style. One is supposed to be 
watching the journey of ministers from different capitals to a League meeting at 
Geneva. The description of the Section of the Secretariat is a valuable piece of 
evidence as to the working of the machine. But the theme of the book is the con- 
trast between the high ideals which the League is supposed to have to everybody 
and the very meager performance of the League. Certainly the charges made 
against the League are valid. It has succeeded only where the Great Powers 
could gain something for themselves by its success or where the task performed 
was regarded as unimportant. The author’s disappointment, however, is partly 
national. German writers have a grievance and do not remember the evil left 
over by the German government of pre-war days. The other part of the auth- 
or’s disappointment is due to a very vague and utopian conception of what di- 
plomacy could be. 
C. BiB: 


INTELLECTUAL CRIME. By Janet Chance. London: Paul Douglas, 1932. Pp. 

154. 5S. 

This is a bad book on an important subject. The author is known for her very 
able book on abortion, called The Cult of English Morals. And in this new 
book she has very rightly argued that philosophers and scientists and politicians 
and others disguise their thought about religion or take refuge in dishonest ob- 
scurities. She has collected some examples of intellectual fog; but the book is 


largely short extracts from other writers. 
C;D: B: 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF Locic. By Frank Miller Chapman and Paul Henle. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. Pp. 384. $2.00. 

Fundamentals of Logic is likely to have considerable influence in changing the 
emphasis of undergraduate courses. Originally planned by Mr. Chapman and 
the late Professor Eaton, the book is an attempt to present symbolic as well as 
syllogistic and inductive logic in elementary terms. Skilfully taking a position 
on the nature of logic without welcoming debate on the subject, the authors pro- 
ceed to expound the Aristotelian forms. No one form is recognized as ultimate, 
and accordingly no attempt is made to reduce all to the perfect syllogism. Chap- 
man and Henle improve on Eaton’s General Logic in sharpening problems and 
simplifying the more cumbersome traditional methods. The chapter on fallacies 
is the least useful part of the first section. 

Modern symbolic logic is introduced in Part II. The idea of deductive sys- 
tems is presented via a clever analysis of Euclid’s geometry. The illustration of 
an abstract deductive system is not so successful, but the calculus of classes and 
its application to the classical syllogism follow with surprising simplicity, as does 
the calculus of propositions systematizing the classical implicative arguments. 
To avoid confusion only the system of material implication is employed. Part 
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III, dealing with scientific methodology, has less exceptional virtue. Induction 
is considered only as a method incidental to the attainment of the “‘final aim of 
every science” to be deductive. Deductive steps in induction are scarcely more 
than mentioned. The chapter on probability and statistics tags along at the 
end, indicating that those subjects are not yet assimilated into the theory of in- 
duction. The authors have predigested an amazing amount of Eaton’s book. 
Although one could wish that they had included more of the latter’s fine treatise 
on analogy and other topics, it must be admitted that they have selected the 
fundamentals. Wisely, they do not distinguish so rigorously between implica- 
tion and inference. Although they maintain that logic is the science of structure 
per se, they do consider inference. It may not be unjust to say that Messrs. 
Chapman and Henle have written a second book in logic rather than a text for 
beginners. 
Wayne Leys 


Montesquieu. By Gustave Lanson. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1932. Pp. 

208. Fr. 15. 

One of the texts in the “Social Reformers Series,” this volume offers well- 
chosen selections from The Spirit of the Laws. The 1758 edition is used. M. Lan- 
son has written a brief Introduction, and added a chronology of Montesquieu’s 
life and works as well as a topical outline. 

WAYNE Leys 
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Shanwar Peth, 1933. Rs. 15/-, library ed.; Rs. 10/-, ordinary ed. 

Boas, GeorcE. The Happy Beast in French Thought of the Seventeenth Century. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. Pp. vii+159. $2.00. 

BuIssON, FERDINAND. Pages choisies précédées d’une introduction par C. Bougle. 
Avant- -propos de Edouard Herriot. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1933. Pp. xi+192. 

Caspot, RicHarp C. The Meaning of Right and Wrong. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1933. Pp. x+463. $2.50. 

CHAPMAN, FRANK MILLER, and HENLE, Paut. The Fundamentals of Logic. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. Pp. xiii+ 384. $2.00 

CoHEN, FELrx S. Ethical Systems and Legal Seong ‘New York: Falcon Press, 1933. 
Pp. xi+303. $3.75. 
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Dante, dela Monarchie. Introduction et Traduction de B. Landry. Paris: Félix Alcan. 
1933. Pp. viii+196. Fr. 20. 

Drake, Durant. Invitation to Philosophy. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933. Pp. 
xxvi+537. 

Duniap, Knicut. Habits: Their Making and Unmaking. New York: Liveright, 
1932. Pp. x+326. $3.00. 

Epwarps, D. MIALL. Christianity and Philosophy. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1933. Pp. xv-+367. $3.00 

Fatk, I. S., et al. The Incidence of Tilness and the Receipt and Costs of Medical Care 
among Representative Families. (Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, No. 26). 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xii+-327. $3.00 

FIELD, G. Pp Prejudice and Impartiality. New York: Sachest M. McBride & Co., 
1933- 116. 

Fieminc, D. J. Ventures in Simpler Living. New York: International Missionary 
Council. Pp. 177. $1.00. 

Gat, Wi1LL1AM. Phyloanalysis. London: Kegan Paul, 1933. Pp. 151. 2/6. 

Gandhi: Der Heilige und der Staatsmann in eigenen Ausspriichen. Ausgewahlt und 
eingeleitet von B. P. L. Bedi and Freda M. Houlston. Mit einem Geleitwort von 
Rudolf Otto. Munchen: Ernst Reinhardt, 1933. Pp. 80. RM. 1.80. 

GEIGER, GEORGE R. The Philosophy of Henry George. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1933. Pp. xix+581. $3.00. 

Harms, Ernst. Hegel und das ae Jahrhundert. Heidelberg: Carl Winters 
Universit’itsbuchhandlung, 1933. Pp. 4 

HockinG, WILLiaAM Ernest. The Spirit’ a World Politics. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1932. Pp. xiv+571. $5.00. 

Joan, C. E. ie ie Great Philosophies of the World. New York: Robert M. McBride & 
Co., 19 p. 80 

Lrao, Wen Kwa. The Individual and the Community. New York: Harcourt Brace 

& Co., 1933. Pp. xv+314. $3.75. 

LYMAN, EvGENE WILLIAM. The Meaning and Truth of Religion. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1933. Pp. xvi+468. $3.00. 

Mace, C. A. The Psychology of Study. New York: Robert M. McBride & Co., 1933. 


Pp. 96. 

McWILiIiaAMs, JAMES A. Cosmology. Rev. ed. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. 
x+243. $2.00. 

Mo ey, Raymonp, and S. C. WALLACE (eds.). The Administration of Justice. (Being 
the Annals of The American Academy of Political and Social Science for May, 1933.) 
Philadelphia: The Annals, 1933. Pp. vii+256. 

Murcuison, Cart (ed.). A Handbook of Child Psychology. Wooster: Clark Univer- 
sity Press, 1931. Pp. xiit+711. $5.00. 

Oxc1aTI, Francesco E. ARMANDO CaRLINI. Neo-Scholastica Idealismo E Spiritualis- 
mo. Milano: Societa Editrice “Vita E Pensiero,” 1933. Pp. viii+-179. 

OTTAVIANA, CARMELO. I] Pensiero d iFrancesco Orestano. Palermo: Industrie Ri- 
unite Editoriali Siciliane, 1933. Pp. 112. L. 6-. 

PALLIERE, AIME. Bergson et le Judaisme. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1932. Pp. 44. 

PIAGET, ayo Le jugement moral chez l’enfant. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1932. Pp. xi+ 
473. Fr. 60. 

Prerce, BessrE Lovuise. Citizen’s Organizations and the Civic Training of Youth. 
(Part III: Report of the Commission on the Social Studies, American Historical 
Association.) New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. Pp. xvii+428. $2.00. 

Pink, ALDERTON. If the Blind Lead. London: Benn, 1932. 8s. 6d. 

REUTER, E. B., and C. W. Hart. Introduction to Sociology. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1933. Pp. x+548. $3.50. 

Rosack, A. A. Selt coneciouenees and its Treatment. Cambridge: Sci-Art Publishers, 

1933- Pp. 122. $1. 

Rocers, A. K. The Seenaste Problem. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1933. Pp. 
v+200. $2.00. 

Row, T. V. SesHacrri. New Light on Fundamental Problems, including Nature and 
Function of Art: a Critical and Constructive Study of the Problems of Philosophy 
from the New Point of View of Henri Bergson. Madras: University of Madras, 


1932. Pp. xv+273. 45. 
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Rust, GeorcE. A Letter of Resolution Concerning Origen and the Chief of His Opin- 
ions. (Facsimile Text Society, Series III: Philosophy.) New York: Columbia 


University Press, 1933. Pp. 136. $2.25 
ScHausB, Epwarp L. (ed.). Spinoza: The _— and His Thought. (Addresses delivered 


at Spinoza Tercentenary sponsored by the Philosophy Club of Chicago.) Chicago: 
Open Court a Co., 1933. Pp. vit-61. $0.75. 
SCHMALHAUSEN, SAMUEL D. (ed.). Recovery through Revolution. New York: Covici- 


Friede, 1933. Pp. vit-504. $3.75. Si : 
SCHUMAN, FREDERICK L. International Politics: an Introduction to the Western State 


System. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933. Pp. xxi+-922. $4.00. 

ScHtTzE, MartTIN (ed.). Goethe Centenary Papers, at the University of Chicago, 1932. 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1933. Pp. vit+174. $1.25. 

Scott, C. A. ANDERSON. Living Issues in the New Testament. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1933. Pp. xii+192. $1.75. 

SHorEy, Paut. What Plato Said. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. 


vii+686. $5.00. 
Sxaccs, Ernest Burton. The Major Forms of Inhibition in Man. Chicago: Uni- 


versity of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. vii+104. $1.50. 
St. IGNATIUS AND THE Ratio StupIoRUM. Edited by Edward A. Fitzpatrick. New 


York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933. Pp. xit+275. $2.00. 
Stocks, J. L., and Rye, GitBert. John Locke: Tercentenary Addresses. Oxford: 


University Press, 1933. Pp. 38. 2s. 
Swain, James Epcar. The Struggle for the Control of the Mediterranean Prior to 
1848: a Study in Anglo-French Relations. Boston: Stratford Co., 1933. Pp. iv+ 


152. $2.00. 
TANNEY, JOSEPH P. Sovereignty. Washington: Hayworth Printing Co., 1933. Pp. 159. 
Wesster, C. K., and Hersert SypNey. The League of Nations in Theory and Prac- 
tice. London: Allen & Unwin, 1933. 10s. 6d. 
WEEks, O. Douctas. The Democratic Victory of 1932. (Amold Foundation — 
in Public Affairs.) Dallas, Texas: Southern Methodist University, 1933. Pp. 2 
WHEELER-BENNETT, J. W. The Wreck of Reparations. London: Allen & Unwin, ne 


12s. 
WHITEHEAD, A. N. Adventures of Ideas. Cambridge: aaa Press, and New York: 


Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. ix+ 392. 12s. 6d. $3.5 
Wirth, FRrEpDERIcK E. Socialism: The Political Religion of a Christian. 19th Award 


Essay winning first price, 1932. Topeka: University of Kansas, 1933. Pp. 28. 


NOTES 


A general meeting of the American Philosophical Association will be 
held in the city of Chicago, September 6—9, 1933, for the reception of the 
fourth series of lectures on the Paul Carus Foundation. 

The Committee on the Carus Lectures has chosen William Pepperell 
Montague, Professor of Philosophy at Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, to deliver the lectures. Professor Montague has chosen as the 
title of his lectures ‘The Great Visions of Philosophy.” 

The new International House at the University of Chicago has been 
secured as a place of residence for those who attend the meeting. Those 
expecting to attend will do well to notify Professor C. W. Morris, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago. 
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For the Summer Quarter, 1933— 


ATTEND THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
VISIT THE CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION 


The University regards the Exposition as a significant part of the educational program 
Chicago offers to those who come to the University for work during the summer, and in 
shaping its schedule has taken full advantage of the educational facilities of the Exposition. 
The Exposition grounds are only a ten-minute ride from the University campus. 





The University Program 
The University offers a choice of work in the Divisions of the Biological Sciences, the 
Humanities, the Physical Sciences, and the Social Sciences, and in the ional Schools— 
the School of Business, the Divinity School, the School of Education, the Law School, the 
School of Medicine, the School of Social Service Administration, and the Graduate Library 
School. 


Courses on the New Plan 
Six courses on the New College Plan, given by members of the Faculty closely associated 
with the organization of the Plan, will be offered for administrative officers and instructors 
in colleges and secondary schools. 
Special Lectures 
t the Summer a series of lectures by Faculty members and visiting scholars 
will be presented. Topics range from “Current Trends in Business” to “Public Opinion in 
International Affairs.” 


Conferences 
There will be conferences on permanent readjustments in higher education, the adminis- 
tration and supervision of public schools, the reconstruction of business education in sec- 
ondary schools, county welfare organization, public opinion in international affairs, and on 
other topics. 


Low Transportation Rates 
Because of the Exposition, unusually attractive railroad and bus rates to Chicago will be 
available for Summer Quarter students. For details, consult your local ticket agents. 


SUMMER QUARTER DATES 
First Term, June 20-Jury 21 «+ Seconp Term, Jury 24-Aucust 265 


For the Summer Quarter Announcements, containing complete details regarding admission, 
courses, housing, expenses, and other information, address 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
Box 71-A 
Tue University or Cuicaco 
Cuicaco, ILirNots 




















